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TO OUR READERS 


Last year we tried an experiment which was highly 
successful. This consisted in publishing special numbers, 
numbers partly or entirely devoted to a particular sub- 
ject. In this way, as our old subscribers will remember, 
we debated about Oxford and about Cambridge, about 
divorce and the impact of science, and we took ourselves 
(in spirit) to the Edinburgh Festival. 


It is a policy most of you approved of, and you ex- 
= your approval in the most gratifying way by 

uying THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. We intend to 
continue, therefore, on these lines, and next month 
(February) comes our special number on the ‘Red- 
brick’ universities. But if we published special numbers 
every month they would no longer be special and we 
would lose the general character proper to a monthly 
review. 


What this general character is is hard to define, for it 
changes with the pressure of the times. Our editorial 
board has debated the subject regularly. We do not try 
to compete with weekly reviews, being less anchored to 
immediate events. Our concern is rather with back- 
grounds. We hope to provide at least one piece which 
you feel must be read in each number. 


To look back (with a correction) to December 1955, 
before wishing you a Happy New Year: Montesquieu 
and Montesquiou were two different persons — as dif- 
ferent as the two Oliver Edwardses. 
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Home and Abroad 
I. Party Politics in 1956 


Harold Griffiths 


past year has been eventful. A General Election has 

given the Conservatives a majority big enough to 
stand up to the rigours of a full Parliamentary term. Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr Attlee have both departed and new leaders 
have stepped up in their place. In each case a chain of conse- 
quences was set under way of which the end has not yet been 
reached. As befits the defeated Party, Labour has been quick- 
est to respond to altered circumstances. Mr Dalton set the pace 
by announcing as soon as the new Parliament assembled his 
withdrawal from the ‘Shadow Cabinet’. His example was fol- 
lowed — if less enthusiastically — by Mr Shinwell and Mr Chuter 
Ede. Now Mr Attlee has gone, Mr Gaitskell is in his place, and 
the party has steeled itself to pronounce Mr Morrison’s dismissal. 
At Transport House a parallel revolution is being carried 
through, with Mr Harold Wilson, armed with a new broom, 
assuming the mantle that once was Mr Morrison’s. In the 
Conservative Party the change has not yet been so marked. 
The departure with Sir Winston of a few of his old cronies. has 
not significantly altered the balance of forces. But the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Lord Woolton at Abbey House has 
heralded the new age. 

What will all of this lead to? Are we about to witness the 
restoration of the two-party system, which has been virtually 
in abeyance during the past four years? At least to those who 
have to make a living by writing about politics, this would be 
a welcome development. But where are the issues on which the 
parties can take their stand in the mid-fifties? It is no good 
looking for a return to the battles that were fought over in the 
years between 1945 and 1950. These were settled finally with 
the return of the Conservatives to power in 1951. For at once 
it was clear that no going back was possible. This was not just 
because Mr Butler’s young men had demonstrated the folly of 


Wows: is the outlook for party politics in 1956? The 
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a return to traditional attitudes. Mr Churchill and the men 
who filled the senior posts in his Cabinet were all survivors of 
the war-time Coalition. And as such they were in it up to their 
necks. Were they not part authors of the White Paper on 
Employment Policy, and of the embryo schemes from which 
the National Health Service and National Insurance were 
developed ? 

This commitment binds Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Butler. 
They cannot look back and so must discover ways to push 
forward. A reaction against past policies might more easily 
come about in the Labour Party. One must remember the 
second period in which the Coalition effectively ruled British 
policy. From 1949 onwards, when foreign policy provided the 
dominant theme, there was to all intents and purposes a bi- 
partisan approach. It was from this that the Bevanite revolt 
sprang. And with this period the break in Labour’s case is 
almost complete. Mr Gaitskell was no doubt a sincere sup- 
porter of Mr Attlee’s and Mr Bevin’s policies, and as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he played his part in putting through the 
rearmament policy. But his commitment is not irrevocable, 
and a sharp movement to the Left on all these issues would 
not be impossible. But are these live questions any longer? 
Since 1951 British foreign policy has been modified substantially, 
and the lead has come from two Conservative Prime Ministers. 
If this softening of our attitude has not led to any concrete 
results, this has hardly been the fault of Sir Winston or Sir 
Anthony. There are particular issues on which Labour might 
adopt a different standpoint from that of the Government - 
H bomb tests, for example, and Cyprus. But even Mr Bevan’s 
ardour for a Socialist foreign policy has cooled in face of 
repeated Soviet rebuffs. 

The search for some issue or issues that can be resurrected 
to give a new lease of life to the Party struggle is clearly futile. 
The Parties must find ways to shake themselves free from pre- 
conceived ideas and a preoccupation with matters that no 
longer excite the interest of the unpolitical majority. Or else, 
when the superficial face lift has been completed, the essential 
features will be found to be the same, and the basic condition 
of stalemate will remain. Sooner or later, of course, the pressure 
of events will compel the Parties to adjust themselves to the 
times. New questions will be thrown up and the Party that 
has not looked sufficiently far ahead to define its approach in 
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general terms will simply be driven to seek solutions from day 
to day. It is pointless to try to predict now what questions these 
will be. The most one can do is to ask how the two main 
Parties are likely to approach the task. 

The Conservatives have already come a long way. The 
policies of the past four years have failed to reveal the full 
extent of the change in Conservative thinking. Mr Butler has 
often seemed to be carrying on where his Labour predecessor 
left off. To a large extent the improvements that have come 
about during his Chancellorship have been due to luck, and 
recently his luck has deserted him. There is even a tendency 
now to write him off as finished. But this is an under-estimate 
both of the man and of the consistency that lies behind his 
thinking. Mr Butler has greatly alarmed the older type of 
Tory (and perhaps many of the new ones as well) by his flat 
rejection of demands for a big cut in Government spending. 
He has even gone out of his way to insist that the Budgetary 
base must be broadened to meet the growing cost of the social 
programme to which this Government is committed. But far 
from showing that he is bereft of ideas, this is the mark of his 
realism. Mr Butler has not surrendered to Socialism, nor has 
he abandoned the middle-class taxpayers whose votes have 
put the Conservatives in office and kept them there. What he 
has realized is that crude short-cuts will get them nowhere. 

It is this realization that lies behind the determination to 
force a rapid expansion of the economy, and even to take risks 
to that end. Given a big increase in the national income, the 
cost of maintaining social services on a generous scale need not 
entail too heavy a proportionate burden. And even if the trade 
unions demand a large part of the surplus, it should be pos- 
sible to restore middle-class living standards to what they were 
before the war and later to push them much higher. This is 
more than just a matter of Mr Butler’s slogans. Behind it there 
is a well-defined plan of campaign; drafted by the young men 
who served in Mr Butler’s research department in the imme- 
diate post-war years, and set out for all to study in the pamphlets 
and other writings of the ‘One Nation’ group. 

The time has surely come when these outspoken documents 
were given the serious attention they deserve. For one thing, 
we are already beginning to see parts of this programme in 
action. The Government’s refusal to compromise its free trade 
policy at the beckoning of the cotton industry, and the decision 
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to go ahead with a Monopolies Bill that is opposed by the 
organized business interests both derive from the belief that 
Conservatism must pin its faith in economic progress. Likewise, 
Mr Sandys’s plan to reduce and recast the housing subsidies 
reflects the modern Tory’s conception of the social services as 
a guaranteed minimum — but with the emphasis on minimum, 
and the levelling element deliberately excised. 

It is too soon to say that this philosophy has been adopted 
wholeheartedly by the Conservatives. There are forces pulling 
in the other direction. On the particular issues that have 
arisen so far these have not been able to assert themselves, but 
they may not always be denied. The middle-class supporters of 
the Party may not always be prepared to accept that what is 
being done is in their interest. As an instance of this, one can 
point to the resentment that small business men have ex- 
pressed against the working of the credit squeeze. And the drive 
to subordinate monopolies to legal restraint is bound to run up 
against stiff opposition once it is seen that the effects extend 
beyond big business to the small trader. It will be interesting 
to see how far the new Tory Reformers are able to go before 
they run foul of the other powerful group among the younger 
Conservatives. These are new types of business representatives, 
products of the managerial revolution rather than of old- 
fashioned capital. Though they are prepared to go along with 
the ‘Butler men’ up to a point, and to accept radical changes 
where these can be shown to be helpful to efficiency, they do 
not share the intellectual’s passion for /aisser-faire economics. 
Their stock in trade is an expertise in technology, and they pin 
their faith in their ability to reach agreement with the right 
type of trade union leader. 

There are interesting possibilities of conflict here. But 
equally likely is some compromise between these two strands 
in Conservative thinking. The ideas set out in the ‘One Nation’ 
booklets are too neat and academic to be swallowed undiluted 
by practical politicians. Suitably trimmed, they can be dished 
up in a form that is palatable to the more progressive type of 
business man, and which might have a ready appeal to the large 
section of the middle class that feels itself to be oppressed by 
commercial interests on the one hand and by equalitarian 
policies on the other. At all events, we shall soon have fresh 
opportunity to judge how influential this approach has become. 
Almost the first event of the new political year will be the annual 
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negotiation with the farmers. Will the Government carry 
through its expressed intention to reduce the cost of subsidies? 
And other occasions will arise during the year; the Budget, 
when Mr Butler has undertaken to set out his views on the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation, and the debate 
about the future of the health services that the Report on the 
Guillebaud Inquiry is expected to touch off. 

What will Labour’s answer be to this challenge? At the 
Margate Conference the Party agreed to submit its policies to 
a thorough re-examination. Over the course of the next three 
years, groups of Party officials with outside help will prepare 
reports on major aspects of policy. A list of ten broad subjects 
has been drawn up, from equality to automation. These could 
serve the same sort of purpose as the various charters that 
helped to clarify Conservative thought in the years following 
1945. But one should not expect too much and, in particular, 
those reports that are scheduled for early publication are least 
likely to reflect the ideas with which Labour will go into the 
next election. For the next few months at any rate the Party 
will be much too preoccupied with the consequences of the 
change in leadership to give any connected thought to prob- 
lems of the more distant future. 

How will Mr Gaitskell’s election affect alignments within the 
Party? In a real sense the Bevanite movement is already dead. 
The defection of Mr Harold Wilson was a mortal blow. Next to 
Mr Gaitskell’s rapid ascent, Mr Wilson’s return from the wilder- 
ness is the most significant recent event in the Party’s history. 
Already he has established a key position at Transport House, 
as chairman of the committee that is to organize relations with 
the regions and constituencies; now he seems set for a high 
place in the Parliamentary leadership. The emergence of what 
the New Statesman has dubbed the ‘Wilson-Gaitskell’ axis 
opens up a real prospect of a rapprochment between Right and 
Left. c 

The way to this has been paved by Mr Bevan’s indiscretions. 
By his conduct during the past year he has forfeited the confi- 
dence of his more intelligent admirers, The clearest proof of 
this was the exasperated comment by Mr Crossman on the 
manoeuvre to set up Mr Morrison as a caretaker-leader. 
Writing in the Daily Mirror, Mr Crossman confessed himself 
saddened by this tactic, which he described as ‘merely a stalling 
device’ and which, in his opinion, was bound to increase the 
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‘cynicism and indifference which is disintegrating the local 
parties’, He went on to say that, while Mr Bevan was his first 
choice for the leadership — ‘it was his for the asking until he 
threw it away’ — he (Mr Crossman) could not support Mr 
Morrison merely to ensure another vacancy in two or three 
years’ time. 

But there is more to this than just annoyance at Mr Bevan’s 
impetuous behaviour. The last election has convinced the more 
clear-sighted Left-wingers that a continuation of the intra- 
party feud would be suicidal. Elsewhere in that same article 
Mr Crossman writes of ‘the rancour and bitterness which has 
been corroding the Labour Party for three long years’, and he 
concludes his case for preferring the election of Mr Gaitskell 
with this statement: ‘I do not believe that the Labour Party, 
in its present state of health, is strong enough to stand two or 
three more years of disintegration at the bottom and in-fighting 
at the top.’ 

Is it too soon to think that the worst is already over? In many 
ways the atmosphere in the Party seems to have been healthier 
since the election. Nor is this only because Mr Bevan’s circle 
has been largely broken up. The Right wing seems to have 
regained some of its sense of proportion. There is not the same 
edginess, and Party leaders are less inclined to leap up in pro- 
test at every Tribune outrage. On the face of it, there is a real 
chance that the Party may shake down into some sort of work- 
ing unity. 

What will the new dispensation make of it? Mr Gaitskell 
and Mr Wilson have still to reveal themselves in full figure. 
Hitherto they have appeared mainly in their specialist réle as 
economists. Will they set out to compete with the new Con- 
servatism in material terms? If so, the choice before us may be 
support for the claims of one or other of two pressure groups, 
with possibly slightly more emphasis in the one case on 
security at the cost of a relative slackening of economic pro- 
gress. Or can they succeed in harnessing the idealism of the 
Labour movement to new objectives? We shall not learn all 
the answers to these questions in 1956. In one way and another 
we should begin to discover the spirit in which they are to be 
tackled, 
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II. India After Khrushchev 


Guy Wint 





HE Russian leaders went to India for purposes of foreign 
policy, and not in order to turn the Indians into Com- 
munists. They want as their minimum aim to intensify the 

neutralism of free Asia, and perhaps they hope that a part of it 

can be made more than neutral, and will tilt in Russia’s favour. 

As long as an Asian government is cold to the West, Moscow 

will be indulgent about its political complexion, and will not 

mind if domestically it is anti-Communist. After all, Moscow at 
the end of the war was quite happy even with Chiang Kai-shek 
in China, and stirred few of its fingers to help Mao Tse-tung. 

These were the ideas with which Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev set out for India. But will they return with the same 
ideas ? The enthusiasm of the welcome they received, the almost 
unbelievably large crowds which went to see them everywhere, 
at least in the north, may have convinced them that something 
ought to be done about India. Here is a huge mass movement, 
apparently in favour of Communism, which was going beg- 
ging, because the Indian Communist leaders were unable to 
marshal it. The Russian leaders may have come to the con- 
clusion that a Communist revolution is quite practicable in 
India if the Communist strategy is better planned, and the 
movement better led. 

‘In the last analysis,’ said Lenin a generation ago, ‘the issue 
will be determined by the fact that Russia, China and India 
represent a crushing majority of the population of the globe.’ 
Significantly, Mr Khrushchev quoted his remark during the 
tour. The Russian leaders may now decide that it is a sober 
ambition to win for Communism in the fairly near future the 
third of this trinity. And they would have a good deal of reason 
on their side if they do so. 

Admittedly, they can easily be over-confident. They could 
misinterpret the enthusiasm for their visit. They could deceive 
themselves badly. One of the oldest traditions in India is that 
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some mysterious good is to be obtained by merely gazing at 
those who enjoy either political or spiritual power. To have 
‘darshan’ of a Maharajah or Mahatma has always been 
considered worth long, uncomfortable and even dangerous 
journeys, and worth a great tedium of waiting. The Russian 
visitors have attracted the crowds which used to come to see 
Gandhi, which come to see Nehru to-day, and which, in remote 
times, used to be attracted even by some British viceroys, or 
by a few eccentric civil servants who were thought to have a 
touch of divine madness. Many of those who cheered the 
visitors had certainly no knowledge of the doctrines or promises 
of Communism. Moreover, among the more intelligent 
politically, a great many of those who demonstrated in favour 
of the visitors were really demonstrating against the West, 
because the West had not sympathized enough with India 
about Goa or Kashmir. They did not suppose that they were 
promoting the chances of Communism at home. They do not 
want it at home. All the recent signs before the visit were that 
the attractions of the Indian Communist Party were waning, 
and that government in India was becoming more stable than 
for years past. 

Presumably, this will have been pointed out to Mr Bulganin 
and Mr Khrushchev by their expert advisers. Yet they may 
still believe that the chances for Communism in India are 
good. If India looks stable, there lies behind the present 
solidity one of the most revolutionary situations which has 
ever existed in any society. The Russians may regard their 
tumultuous welcome as expressing this reality. 

India is in a revolutionary condition because it is one of the 
most perfect examples of a country divided between two 
nations. There are the middle class and the rest. The middle 
class is the product of a century and a half of British rule, whose 
main achievement, perhaps, was to create a large social 
class, based on the civil services and commerce, whose ideas 
and modes of political behaviour were the same as those of the 
middle class in Britain. This class led the nationalist move- 
ment in India, and gained India’s freedom. After independence, 
it has been happy to maintain the Indian state as a replica of 
the liberal, democratic states of the West. The ability of the 
Indian middle class to govern by means of parliament, and to 
preserve all the individual liberties of liberal civilization, is 
one of the spectacular features of contemporary history. 
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But there is another Indian nation, and numerically a larger 
one — the India of the poor and illiterate farmer, of the new 
industrial proletariat, of the sixty million untouchables, of the 
unemployed students who may have been nurtured in the 
middle class, but to whom it has not given sustenance. The 
masses of India are treading on the heels of the middle class. 
They are preponderant among the 176 million who are now 
on the voting lists. It cannot be very long before the centre of 
power shifts to them, and away from the sophisticated, Western- 
ized, and truly liberal middle classes. What will happen then? 

At the general election four years ago, the much enlarged 
electorate voted with surprising solidarity for Congress, which 
is essentially the party of the middle class. But this was because 
of Congress prestige, because of Mr Nehru, because of the 
memory of Gandhi, because of the historic réle of Congress as 
being almost identical with the nation, because of the superior- 
ity of Congress organization. Congress cannot continue to 
enjoy all these advantages. The immediate needs of the masses 
in India are material. A widening circle of the people has be- 
come aware that the poverty is excessive, and is remediable; 
it will follow whatever party makes the most plausible offer of 
improvement in the shortest time. It has cause enough to be 
impatient. In spite of the Indian five year plan, the poverty is 
extreme. Agricultural labourers in some states in India receive 
less than 2s. a day; and often they can work only 200 days in 
the year. The village artisan does little better. In the towns, 
the skilled industrial worker is lucky to get £150 a year; and 
out of this he pays a high rent for poor housing. Most clerks are 
on the same level. In the great city of Bombay, half the people 
have incomes of less than £100 a year. Because of poverty, 
and the attendant disease, the expectation of life in India is 
27 years. Poverty wounds the eye of every casual visitor. It 
exasperates and shames the reflecting well-to-do Indian; and, 
if he is generous minded, he may feel himself impelled to 
extreme politics. 

Communism attracts because it promises a vivid effort, 
under quasi-military discipline, to equip the country with the 
massive industry which Asia believes the surest means for 
raising living standards to a tolerable level. The Communist 
Party promises to subordinate everything else to this purpose, 
to flatten out all opposition, and all obstructive rights which 
seem to stand in the way of national progress. Certainly it 
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promises-more than it can perform; the economic plans of 
Congress may in fact bring more rapid advance; but a hungry 
and impatient public may be dazzled—in a few years time if 
not now-— by the promise of a society organized in a chain of 
command reaching from the centre down to the factory operative 
and farm labourer, all action being governed by the single aim 
of building up the productive resources of the community. 

The second nation of India — the rising nation — will not 
necessarily prefer Communism. There is much which will 
restrain it. But compared with the westernized middle class 
which at present holds power, it will be less interested in 
sophisticated institutions of liberal democracy. It has none of 
the same firm loyalties to the institutions, nor the same acquired 
habits of political action. Its educational standards are very 
much lower, and it has not, like the middle class, embraced 
the liberal principles which the institutions express. It is more 
sceptical and more experimental. If it is willing to give liberal 
democracy a trial, it will turn away from this if the liberal 
institutions do not seem to be bringing economic advance and 
full employment. 

The prospects for freedom in India are thus not as good as 
the present flourishing appearance of Indian democracy 
might suggest. But the case is certainly not hopeless. There is 
time in hand before the strains will be felt. The defenees of 
freedom could be strengthened. By the statesmanship of the 
present leaders of Congress, the transfer of power from the 
one nation to the other could be effected in a way which would 
at least ensure that the chances of the liberal system surviving 
were very much strengthened. 

One of the means open to them is to strengthen the trade 
unions. The trade unions can be the agents by which liberal 
ideals, evolved in a society dominated by the middle class, are 
transmitted to a society which has entered a new phase, and 
become the possession of the masses. That is partly what hap- 
pened in Britain, and it could happen in India also. 

There are difficulties to be overcome. At present the trade 
union movement in India is still backward, even though it 
enjoys under the law and the present system of government an 
excellent opportunity of development. It is divided between 
three all-India trade union federations. One is controlled by 
Congress, one by the Socialists, one by the Communists. The 
trade unions are still subordinate to the parties and have not 
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yet begun deeply to influence the parties. Their leaders still 
come from the middle class. 

If Britain wishes to try to weight the forces in India which 
are on the side of liberal development, one of the most useful 
things which it could do is to offer all possible help to the 
Congress and Socialist trade unions. It is a task for the T.U.C., 
not for the British Government. In Malaya, the aid given by 
the T.U.C. has certainly helped in building up a trade union 
movement on healthy lines. 

It is strange that the Indian Socialist Party has not shown 
more concern for the trade unions. It borrows so many ideas 
from Britain, but not the one of the permeation of the Socialist 
Party by the unions. Neither of the two rival leaders, Ashoke 
Mehta and Lohia, have grasped that the way to build up a 
Socialist Party able to challenge both Congress and the Com- 
munists is to base it upon a trade union foundation; and that 
the first need is to build the foundation. 

The incapacity of the Socialist Party is one of the main 
weaknesses in India’s defence against Communism. The 
Socialist Party should offer an alternative government to 
Congress which would appeal to the masses, make more 
sweeping social reforms than Congress, but would guarantee 
genuine democracy. The Socialists have failed partly because 
their leaders are incompetent. The paradox is that their 
retired leader, Jai Prakash Narain, though no less ineffective 
as an organizer than those who at present control the party, 
has the type of personality which appeals to the length and 
breadth of India. What it is which makes him so attractive it 
is hard for a Westerner to say; the fact remains that for Indians 
he has magnetism. If he could be found a lieutenant to organize 
the party and to carry out the less reputable work of a party 
boss, the Indian Socialist Party might still become a power in 
the politics of the future. 

At present, Jai Prakash Narain has withdrawn, and has 
devoted himself to the unworldly movement of Vinoba Bhave. 
But if he should decide to return to secular affairs, he will 
appeal all the more to the masses because of the credit he has 
gained by this association. Jai Prakash Narain may have the 
ability to catch the Hindu imagination; and none of Nehru’s 
possible successors in Congress seem to be able to do this, 





III. The New Jerusalem 


Mary Stocks 


EEN from the angle of newspaper reports and United 
Osco protests, the problem of Jew-Arab relations looks 

intractable enough; but at any rate the objective reader is 
supplied with information from both sides. What is sometimes 
forgotten is that the armistice line which separates these two 
incompatibles constitutes a barrier of ignorance and intolerance 
based on physical as well as spiritual impenetrability. For Jew 
and Arab there is no loophole. For the traveller who is neither, 
there is one: the Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem. But getting 
through it is a complicated business; and except for diplo- 
matic personnel and authorized pilgrimages at Christmas and 
Easter, once through there is no getting back. To get through 
at all the ordinary tourist must have a second passport un- 
contaminated by the visa of the country he has left. If he passes 
from Israel to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan he must 
furnish documentary evidence that he is no Jew. Once in that 
Kingdom, Israel no longer exists. He has come from ‘the other 
side’ or, more officially, from ‘Jewish Occupied Palestine’. 
Once in Jordan, his only land exit is, as the Jordan State Tour- 
ist Department indicates, ‘va neighbouring Arab countries’. 
But even this possibility must be accepted with a grain of salt, 
for Syria, less tolerant than Jordan, will as likely as not refuse 
entry at its frontier to any traveller whom it suspects of having 
entered Jordan from Israel. In which case, back he will be 
sent to the place from whence he came. He may then try his 
luck with Egypt, Irak, or Saudi Arabia. Or he may count his 
available currency, and if the result is reassuring, take to the 
air. 
Who is Mandelbaum and what is his Gate? The answer is 
that Mandelbaum was a grocer whose house, now in ruins, 
happened to find itself in the line of fire when the Jews and 
Arabs fought for possession of Jerusalem in 1948. A ruined 
street leading out of Jerusalem on the side administered by 
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Jews ends in a wooden hut occupied by Jewish armed guards. 
A ruined street leading out of Jerusalem on the side adminis- 
tered by Arabs ends in a wooden hut occupied by’Arab armed 
guards. Between the two stretches about 100 yards of dusty 
no-man’s-land bordered by ruins. Thus is the city of Jerusalem 
divided — the ancient walled city on the Arab side, the busy 
new city of the British Mandate period on the Jewish side. The 
Arabs, and the British and American friends who work among 
them, have little or no conception of what is happening on the 
Jewish side. Their view of the rapidly growing new city is 
blocked by the fact that it slopes downhill from their own in- 
comparably lovely skyline in which such outstanding Israeli 
features as the Y MCA building and the pinnacles of the 
Russian Compound are discreetly merged. Meanwhile the 
Jews, blessed (or cursed) from a hundred viewpoints with the 
tantalizing sight of their Holy City and their abandoned uni- 
versity on the hills beyond it, cannot forget the Jerusalem of 
their historic past. 

To the non-Jewish non-Arab visitor passing from one side to 
the other, the position is emotionally as well as politically dis- 
turbing. He will find it difficult to escape two conflicting 
emotional responses. The one is engendered by the pace of 
Israeli nation-building. If he has been reared on the Bible, the 
familiar phrase, “The Lord doth build up Jerusalem and gather 
together the outcasts of Israel’, will ring in his ears, The pace 
of land reclamation, the immense pride of the Jews in their 
admirable social services, the towering optimism which en- 
visages no fear of over-population because there remain mile 
upon mile of apparently uncultivatable hillside and the whole 
desert region of the Negev — all these plus the generous hos- 
pitality of his hosts will fan the fire of his sympathetic Zionism. 
On the other hand, the fact that ruined Arab villages are a 
familiar feature of the Israeli landscape raises solemn thoughts. 
‘We had to blow up that village,’ his Israeli host will remark, 
‘the inhabitants shot at our people during the War of Libera- 
tion.’ And where are they now? ‘Oh, they fled. We did not ask 
them to go. They were misled by their leaders; it is their own 
fault that they are refugees.’ And the complacency with which 
the visitor is shown the productive Israeli settlements that re- 
place these abandoned Arab homes strikes a little cold. The 
Germans and Italians embarked upon a predatory war. They 
were doubtless misled by their leaders. Yet to-day they occupy 
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the properties from which many, in the heat of conflict, 
evacuated themselves and their families. 

On the other side of the iron curtain the second of these 
emotional attitudes is likely to disappear in the fierce blaze of 
anti-Zionism which seven years of interrupted cease-fire have 
done nothing to assuage. Over 50 per cent of Jordan’s popula- 
tion — a far greater proportionate burden than is borne by any 
other Arab State — are refugees from ‘Jewish Occupied Pales- 
tine.’ But the majority of them, since they live or sleep with 
the dream of a return to their former properties, are not dis- 
posed to respond to plans for their resettlement either in 
Jordan or elsewhere. Let UNRWA continue to dispense its 
meagre rations until the day of their homecoming. If they 
resettle now the Western world will wash its hands of them. 
That would constitute the third imperial hand-washing in 
this tortured region — the first long ago, the second in 1948 
when the British pulled out of the Palestine mandate and left 
them to the mercy (or lack of it) of the Jewish invaders. 

This attitude on the part of a vast, ignorant, idle, and pre- 
sumably deteriorating population of Arab refugees is regret- 
table but understandable. Understandable, because they are 
the victims of other people’s policy from Balfour to Hitler, 
from Hitler to Bevin. It is understandable, too, that the Jordan 
Government, faced with an unwanted influx of destitute 
neighbours and unassisted by its wealthy co-religionists in the 
other Arab States, is reluctant to allow UNRWA to apply to so 
large a section of its population a tough policy of ‘He that doth 
not work neither shall he eat.’ What is less understandable 
and wholly regrettable is the attitude of those English and 
American friends of Jordan who are giving devoted service to 
the cause of Arab social welfare, but withholding one thing 
necessary to Arab salvation, namely a sympathetic intellectual 
leadership in facing the horrid truth that Israel has come to 
stay, that there can be no return to the abandoned acres, and 
that there is a case for the existence of a Jewish national home. 

There are few Arabs to-day who do not regret their own 
rejection of the United Nations partition plan of 1947 which 
would have left the Arabs in_ possession of a larger area than 
they now occupy and would have involved the formation of a 
Palestinian Arab State. But they did reject it, and the sword to 
which they appealed with such misdirected confidence has 
patterned the shape of what was once Palestine, There are few 
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among the educated and devoted friends of the Arabs who do 
not know this, when their emotional reaction to Zionism is 
suspended and the cold light of reason breaks. But one does 
not meet with such intellectual leadership in the English and 
American colonies of Arab Jerusalem. If one did, there might 
be a slightly better prospect of a peace settlement; because the 
advice of one’s friends is likely to be more effective than the 
polemics of one’s enemies. 










IV. G. F. Hudson and Russia 


. Edward Crankshaw 








accusations and the public distortion of one’s ideas. It is so 

easy for anyone to accuse anyone else of murdering his 
sister, so hard for the accused to prove he never had a sister, 
and wouldn’t have murdered her anyway. So that when I read 
Mr Hudson’s article it took some time to get over the shock of 
being told that I approved of Mr Khrushchev, thought the 
Soviet Communist Party ‘respectable’, was very like the Sidney 
Webbs, and did not understand the elements of Leninism. But 
I have got over it now and feel nothing personal against Mr 
Hudson, whom I have never met — or not more than anyone is 
bound to feel when he sees a stranger dragging his phrases out 
of context, suppressing vital parts of his arguments, and attri- 
buting to his opinions painstakingly reported as coming from 
Russians. 

I feel nothing personal because it is clear that if Mr Hudson 
had not used me as a stalking-horse, he would have used some- 
body else. The Soviet situation has to be as Mr Hudson sees it, 
and anything that seems to contradict this apocalyptic vision 
must be wrong — or non-existent. The Communists themselves 
are pretty good at elaborating a plan and saying ‘We have 
planned: therefore it is.” But Mr Hudson has them beaten. 
They do from time to time adapt their ideas to the revealed 
facts of life; Mr Hudson never. Lenin laid down the strategy 
and tactics of Communism: Stalin and Khrushchev adhere to 
the Party line. Therefore it will be successfully executed, always 
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for ever. Unless? But what is one to say to a man who talks 
about Russia in terms of the Argentine and the Soviet Govern- 
ment in terms of ex-President Peron? 

That ‘unless’ is really the issue. Mr Hudson and I both dis- 
like the Soviet régime. But for him the very existence of the 
régime is an affront to his ideas of what is proper: therefore it 
must go, in violence. It is something apart from life on this 
planet; therefore it must stay in all its rigour until one day it 
is blown off the surface of the earth leaving not a trace behind. 
This is a wonderfully Bolshevik attitude: the Bolsheviks, who 
are supposed to be on the side of the common man against the 
exploiters, fight against reform and seek to inflame the class 
struggle (which means suffering for the common man), so that 
capitalism shall end in violence. Mr Hudson would condemn 
the Russian people to an indefinite term of Stalinist rigour 
culminating in another revolution (which would be a Russian 
revolution, not a South American one) rather than face the 
idea that the doctrinaires of the régime might gradually be 
forced away from their clear-cut line by Russians moving 
blindly and with heroic patience towards a more reasonable 
form of life. I shall put it as strongly as this, since Mr 
Hudson has not gone out of his way to be kind to me: I do not 
see how anybody with a spark of humanity — or imagination — 
can wish the Russians to suffer another revolution. 

After that, what is there to be said? They may be doomed 
to further suffering of the most rigorous kind, ending in violence. 
I do not know. I hope not. Mr Hudson writes of the Soviet 
Union as though nothing had changed since 1917. He writes 
as though nothing ever changes anywhere. But a great deal has 
changed, and a great deal had changed while Stalin was alive, 
though he was strong enough to thwart the logical expression 
of those changes. Is the present leadership strong enough to 
follow him in this? Does it even wish to do so in every particu- 
lar? And if change is admitted at all, how can it be arrested at 
precisely the desired moment? To serve up the jejune line of 
argument that because the Soviet Government has relaxed 
and then hardened again, it can repeat this performance 
identically for ever and for ever simply will not do. Once upon 
a time the Communist doctrinaires were working in a vacuum: 
they are now working against a tough and highly organized 
industrial society. And although in some ways (though not in 
many vital ways) they have conditioned the outlook of the 
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Soviet citizen, it is no less true to say that they find themselves 
to-day a little in the position of Frankenstein. Mr Khrushchev, 
individually, may believe that he is another Stalin. But this does 
not mean that he is. Even if he should contrive to achieve 
supremacy of sorts, it still takes a Stalin to make a Stalin. 

But all this takes us into inessential detail. The real issue is 
that Mr Hudson indulges the catastrophic view, and I do not. 
This view is becoming too common. It stands for a childish 
rejection of the terms of life. It says that if you cannot have 
things all your own way in every particular you prefer to upset 
the board. It is blank defeatism. I believe in gradual change, 
and, unlike Mr Hudson and his Bolshevik infallibles, when I 
see what i take to be bad changing for what I take to be the 
better, I welcome such change, however small, and hope for 
more, however fearfully. That is what my Observer articles were 
about. One can maintain this attitude vis-a-vis. the Soviet Union 
and still know at least as much about the theory and practice 
of Leninism as Mr Hudson. 
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Rananim 


D. H. Lawrence’s letters to S. S. Koteliansky 


K. W. Gransden 


was a Russian Jew, born in Ostropol, Ukraine, in 1880. 
Though not an active revolutionary, he became, like most 
Russian intellectuals of his generation, involved in revolution- 
ary ideas, and lived for a time under police surveillance. In 
1911 he came to England from Kiev on a three months’ uni- 
versity grant, and stayed for the rest of his life, to become ‘Kot’ 
to a circle of friends which included James Stephens, H. G. 
Wells, Lady Ottoline Morrell, Mark Gertler, Katherine 
Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence. Shortly before his death 
(see The Times obituary of January 27th) he was talking of 
making a thank-offering for being a British subject. He had 
already left his own written memorial, in the translations 
which — sometimes in collaboration with Lawrence or Kather- 
ine Mansfield — he had made of Bunin, Dostoievsky, Tchekov, 
Rozanov and Gorki. But he was one of those men who are 
more than their works, and it is in his friendships that he 
would have most wished to survive. The thank-offering was 
duly made: he bequeathed to the British Museum the letters 
which he had received during his forty-four years in England. 
Of all his friendships, that with Lawrence was the one he 
prized most; there are over 300 letters from Lawrence in the 
bequest — more than from any other person. Kot was of great 
practical help to Lawrence, typing MSS, lending books and 
money, seeing publishers, finding rooms. He also played an 
important réle in the marketing of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
There seems to have been a remarkable spiritual link between 
the two men, and the great size of the correspondence is to be 
accounted for by the extraordinary contrast in their characters 
and destinies: Lawrence, self-exiled, moving restlessly about 
the world, uneasily shunning the England which was his chief 
inspiration; Kot clinging tenaciously to his adopted land, 


S S. KOTELIANSKY, who died on January 22nd, 1955, 
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hardly ever stirring from No. 5 Acacia Road, St John’s Wood, 
a symbol of permanence and reliability. Lawrence’s letters 
to him are as much what they are because they are to Kot 
as because they are by Lawrence, and it is this that gives 
them their special interest: they highlight the story of 
Lawrence’s wanderings in search of a new world and a new life. 
Kot emerges from the Lawrentian autobiography, as told again 
in these letters, as everything Lawrence thought himself to be 
escaping, everything he could not quite do without. It is like 
a thread, one end of which moves from Buckinghamshire 
through Sussex and Cornwall and Derbyshire and Germany 
and Italy and Ceylon and Australia and America and Mexico 
and Austria and France; the other remains in St John’s 
Wood. 

Lawrence’s promised land began with despair and disgust 
at the 1914 war; he himself was unfit for service, and would 
in any case have been a conscientious objector. He could not 
have done what he had to do unless he had first ‘contracted 
out’, uncompromisingly. Early in the war Lawrence put his 
idea of a new community, away from England, to a number of 
his friends; Kot was one, and Aldous Huxley (see his intro- 
duction to The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, p. xxv) was another. 
But the war made difficulties over passports, (the original 
idea was Florida), the friends failed, or were unable, to take 
the idea seriously, there was no money. The ideal community 
turned into a personal escape-problem for its originator, in 
which, gradually, the ever-changing goal ceased to matter, 
and only the restless wandering had any reality. Places became 
halts on the line: unpacking, writing, packing again. 

The promised land has had many names. Lawrence’s name 
for it was Rananim. This is difficult to explain, but it seems 
probable that Kot may have bestowed it. It may have had 
something to do with the Hebrew root meaning ‘rejoice’, for 
it appears from a letter from Lawrence to Kot of January 
14th, 1922, that Kot used to amuse Lawrence by chanting a 
phrase which Lawrence, not quite correctly, transliterates as 
‘Ranane Sadikhim Sadikhim Badanoi’ (‘Rejoice, O ye right- 
eous (bis) in the Lord’: the first verse of Psalm 33). It may 
also (I owe this suggestion to Mr J. Leveen) be connected 
with the word Ra‘annanim, meaning green, fresh or flourish- 
ing, an adjective (qualifying, again, sadikhim, the righteous) 
found in the fourteenth verse of Psalm g2 (R.V.), The whole 
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of this Psalm seems, indeed, to fit Lawrence’s mood at the time 
when he still spoke of Rananim as a living idea. 


For lo, thine enemies, O Lord, for lo, thine enemies shall 
perish; all the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 

But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of an unicorn: 
I shall be anointed with fresh oil. 

Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine enemies, and mine 
ears shall hear my desire of the wicked that rise up against me. 

The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree: he shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 

Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall 
flourish in the courts of our God. 

They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be fat 
and flourishing. 


There is no doubt that that — the self-righteousness, the ritual- 
ism, the touch of persecution complex — corresponds in mood 
to the early letters of Lawrence to Kot about Rananim, into 
which the ‘dark old spirit’ of both men amalgamated. 


* *« a * 


Lawrence wrote to Kot of the first five months of the 1914 
war that they were his ‘time in the sepulchre’ (a characteristic 
image). But towards the end of January 1915 he moved from 
Chesham to the Meynells’ cottage at Pulborough, Sussex (‘a 
wonderful long drive through deep snow and between narrow 
hedges and pale winter darkness’) and got ‘a new birth of life’. 
By June he was full of plans again — ‘Let us think of some place 
to which we can betake ourselves’ — and in July he chides Kot 
for his already legendary immobility: 

You are getting simply a monolith. You must rouse your- 
self. Really it is a disgrace to be as inert as you are. Really it 

is unforgivable. Write for the papers, do anything, but don’t 

continue in this negation. 

In October and November, Lawrence was trying to get to 
Florida, and on December 3rd, 1915 (back, now, at Chesham) 
he writes (and it is the manifesto of Rananim) : 

What about Rananim? Oh, but we are going. We are going 

to found an Order of the Knights of Rananim. The motto is 

‘Fier’, or the Latin equivalent. The badge is so: an eagle, or 

pheenix argent, rising from a flaming nest of scarlet, on a black 

background. And our flag, the blazing ten-pointed star, scarlet 

on a black background. 
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The letter is illustrated with a flamboyant pen-drawing of the 
afterwards-celebrated phoenix, which first appears as the 
symbol of Rananim. 

By the end of December he had got as far west as Padstow 
in Cornwall, and writes optimistically: 

This is the first move to Florida. Here already one feels a 
good peace and a good silence and a freedom to love and to 
create a new life. We must begin afresh — we must begin to 
create a new life altogether —- unanimous. Then we shall be 
happy. We must be happy. But we shall only be happy if we 
are creating a life together. We must cease this analysis and 
introspection and individualism — begin to be free and happy 
with each other. 


But only a week later his mood had changed abruptly: 


Well, I am willing to believe that there isn’t any Florida - 
assez, j’en ai soupé. I am willing to give up people altogether 
— they are what they are, why should they be as I want them 
to be. . . . It’s all the same to me. I admit it all: you are 
right: there’s no rapport. There is my intimate art, and my 
thoughts, as you say. Very good, so be it. It is enough, more 
than enough, if they will only leave me alone. As for their 
world, it is like artificial lights that are blown out — one can 
only remember it. I can’t see it or hear it or feel it any more — 
it must all be blown out to extinction. There is another world, 
a sort of rarer reality: a world with thin clean air and un- 
touched skies that have not been looked at nor covered with 
smoke. . . . And I don’t care about people any more, so 
long as they won’t try to claim attention from me. The world 
goes on, the old world, very much like a sordid brawl in last 
night’s café-restaurant: like an ugly thing, which one remem- 
bers in the morning, but which is non-existent. It is non- 
existent: their wars and lies and foulnesses: last night’s 
sordidness. What has morning got to do with it ... We 
are here till March: what then, I neither know nor care. I shall 
just go where the wind blows me, the wind of my own world. 


But the co-operative spirit of Rananim reasserted itself. In 
March, Lawrence moved to Zennor, and with this in prospect 
wrote on February 25th, 1916: ‘We must add all our strength 
together, all of us, to win a new world, a new being altogether.’ 
And on March 28th he writes that it has been arranged that 
the Murrys shall take the adjacent cottage, a short-lived 
experiment. But Lawrence predicted that the war would end 
that year and that they would all be happy. In the summer 
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he had to report for an examination for military service; the 
experience affected him deeply. On July 4th he writes: ‘I 
felt I conquered, in the barracks experience — my spirit held 
its own and even won, over their great collective spirit.’ But 
on September 4th his mood has again hardened. 
Androphobia. When I see people in the distance, walking 
along the path through the fields to Zennor, I want to crouch 
in the bushes and shoot them silently with invisible arrows of 
death. . . . But I don’t want even to hate them —I only want 
to be in another world than they. . . . But they creep in, the 
obstructions, the people, like bugs they creep insidiously in, 
and they are too many to crush. I see them — fat men in white 
flannel trousers — péres de familles — and the famille — passing 
along the field-path and looking at the scenery. Oh, if one 
could but have a great box of insect powder. . . . 


At this stage, Lawrence said that individuality and personal- 
ity bored him. The world he wanted and sought would some- 
how transcend these. ‘We can set to to build up a new world of 
man in a little time, believe me,’ he writes on October 15th, 
and a letter of November 7th offers a revised version of Rana- 
nim, Rananim without the people: 

Though everybody says the war will go on for ever, yet I 
think that this particular war will not last very much longer. 

. . . When it is over, we can clear out of this world for ever. 

I tell you my Rananim, my Florida idea, was the true one. 

Only the people were wrong. But to go to Rananim without the 

people is right, for me, and ultimately, I hope, for you. 


So the year 1916 ended, for Lawrence, hopefully. On 
November 21st he had sent off the MS of Women in Love and 
told Kot ‘I think it is a great book, though no doubt I shall 
share that opinion with nobody.’ 

In the New Year (January 8th, 1917) he writes again of 
Rananim: ‘When we can but set sail for our Rananim, we shall 
have our first day of happiness. . . . That is the living dream. 
We will have our Rananim yet.’ He still speaks longingly of 
America: ‘There is no hope in Europe, the sky is too old. But 
we will find a new sky and pitch our tents under that.’ But 
attempts, renewed in the succeeding weeks, to obtain passports, 
were unsuccessful, and on ‘May 11th, characteristically, he 
has become violently anti-American and (under the influence 
of Kot) pro-Russian, writing ‘America is a stink-pot in my 
nostrils, after having been the land of the future for me’, ~ 
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In April 1917, Maxim. Gorki was organizing and co-editing 
the paper New Life. Kot obtained various messages from 
British Liberal and Socialist thinkers greeting the revolution 
and offering statements of Britain’s war-aims. Lawrence took 
up the idea with enthusiasm. On May 15th he writes: ‘We will 
go to Russia. Send me a Berlitz grammar book.’ We hear no 
more, however, from Lawrence of Russia for several years, 
though Kot pursued his task and supplied Gorki with messages 
from Wells, Lord Bryce, Lord Loreburn, Arnold Bennett and 
a number of Socialist M.P.s. 

On September 23rd Lawrence writes movingly of his grow- 
ing sense of isolation from humanity: ‘Let me be a paradisal 
being, but never a human being . . . nothing human, only the 
star-singleness of paradisal souls.’ 

By the end of 1917 the Lawrences had left Cornwall, and on 
February 16th, 1918, there came, gloomily, from Hermitage 
(near Newbury), the cry ‘Why didn’t we go to our Rananim? 
What a weak-kneed lot we were, not to bring it off.” And a 
few days later: ‘One must have something to look forward to. 
And the only way is to get out of the world.’ 

In May 1918, from Middleton-by-Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
he resumes his attack on Kot’s static life: ‘Aren’t you afraid of 
becoming one day rooted and immovable, like a graven stone, 
or a wooden image?’ Meanwhile, the war came to an end, and 
on New Year’s Day, 1919, Lawrence still has ‘some sort of 
hope of our Rananim: the last hope’. Six days later he writes: 
‘The moment it becomes possible, I shall leave England.’ His 
letters at this time become rather sad, written on cheap lined 
paper, a record of illnesses and depression, and of moves from 
Hermitage to Derbyshire and back: ‘how many times have I 
packed our miserable boxes? and when will they ever come to 
rest?” 

But he had, of course, scarcely begun. Or perhaps it was 
already over, as far as Rananim was concerned. 

It was in November 1919 that Lawrence at last left England 
for Italy —- ‘much better than England, not that pressure’. But 
he did not like Capri, ‘a nice cat’s cradle of semi-literary and 
pleni-literary pussies’, and by March of the following year, 
1920, he was in Sicily, which he liked. There seems to have 
been some sort of proposal at this point that he should come back 
to England to do newspaper work in association with Gilbert 
Cannan and Sir Alfred Mond. But on March 11th he writes: 
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I don’t think I can come back to England. . . . I am not 
interested in the public. It all seems so far off, here in Sicily — 
like another world. The windows look east over the Ionian sea: 
somehow I don’t care what happens behind me, in the north- 
west. 


The idea of America was tempting him again. On Boxing 
Day, 1921, he wrote: ‘We really think of going to New Mexico 
. » » mountains 6,000 ft high, aboriginal Indians, sun-worship, 
fine bright climate.’ But he was not yet ready for this. ‘It is too 
raw for me. © must first have something else inside me,’ he 
wrote on January 2oth. As at all important stages of his life, 
Lawrence knew exactly what he wanted. The ‘something else’ 
at this point was a plunge into the old before trying the new. 
He was invited to stay in Kandy, Ceylon. ‘This,’ he writes on 
February 2nd, ‘may or may not be illusory. But anyhow I need 
another illusion: palm trees and elephants and old, old reli- 
gions and yellow-dark people.’ This phrase is repeated almost 
word for word in a postcard written shortly afterwards, when 
he was actually on his way. 
The Lawrences sailed from Naples on February 26th, 1922. 
A letter written on board ship (March 7th) offers a vivid 
description of the voyage: Port Said (‘watersellers and scribes 
in the street and Koran readers and a yelling crowd’), the Suez 
Canal (‘you see the Arabs and the rosy yellow desert with its 
low palm-trees and its hills of sharp sand . . . it gave me 
rather a nostalgia for the desert’), and Mount Sinai (‘like a 
vengeful dagger that was dipped in blood many ages ago’). 
But disenchantment came quickly: Ceylon was too hot, life 
in the East induced apathy. On April 3rd, on a postcard of 
some elephants, he writes, ‘I don’t like Ceylon — shall probably 
go in about three weeks to Australia — one may as well move on 
once one has started. I feel I don’t care what becomes of me.’ 
There are numerous touches of this sort of half-defiant reproof 
in Lawrence’s letters to the static Kot. Set against the ‘cave’ in 
Acacia Road, Lawrence’s wanderings become a kind of 
challenge, they take on an additional quality; it is Rananim 
without the people, and Kot is the completest of the absentees. 
Lawrence spent a fortnight in Western Australia — ‘weird land, 
marvellous blue sky, clear air, pure and untouched. Then the 
endless hoary grey “bush” — which is gum trees, rather thinly 
scattered, like a thin wood, with a heathy sort of undergrowth: 
like a moor with trees.’ Then, after ‘rolling on again’ to New 
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South Wales, where he stayed till August, Lawrence was 
ready for America, On September 11th he reached Taos via 
San Francisco. 

His feelings towards the promised land were ambivalent: 
‘America makes one feel hard — would make one feel bitter if 
one were not too old for bitterness.’ He found it, he said, more 
or less as he expected — ‘shove or be shoved. But still it has a 
bigness, a sense of space, and a certain sense of rough freedom, 
which I like. On February 12th he repeats the theme of 
‘bitterness’. On February 25th he reports a ‘deep mistrust of 
England’: it seems probable that Kot was asking him when he 
was coming back. But in his plans for the summer England was 
referred to as at best a faint possibility, and it was not until the 
end of the year that he came back. First he went from New to 
Old Mexico, which he approved of (‘so few pretences of any 
kind’). Then he went to California and paid a second visit to 
Mexico: on October 22nd he writes: ‘I really think I shall 
come back to England now: in about a fortnight’s time. . . .’ 
But on November roth he had still not arranged a boat, and 
doubts were returning; Mexico was a good place, England and 
Europe were ‘an addled egg’. On November 20th, however, 
he reported that he was ‘not very keen to come, but this time 
it is settled . . . I feel I don’t belong . . . I’ve lost my faith 
in the old world’. So the reluctant son came home for Christmas 
with a cheerful dig in the ribs for Kot — ‘let the old warrior 
put on his hat and make ready’. 

But his six weeks in wintry London were not a success, and 
drove him to Paris, whence he writes: ‘I feel much better since 
I am here and away from London. I can’t tell you how I loathe 
London and those six weeks.’ On February 5th he writes from 
Paris: ‘Leave in the morning for Strasbourg. Am quite ready 
to be on the move again.’ One senses another defeat for the 
patient Kot. 

After a brief return visit to London (Garlands Hotel in 
Suffolk Street), Lawrence went back to America. On March 
14th he writes: ‘New York looks as ever. Stiff, machine-made, 
and against nature. Still it is more stimulating than Europe. 
It is so mechanical, there is not the sense of death.’ 

There is a gap in the correspondence here. The letters begin 
again in December of the following year, 1925. Lawrence was 
then in Spotorno, near Genoa. ‘We’ve got this villa till the end 
of March - then what, I don’t know: either back to America, to 
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the ranch, or I think I’d like to go to Russia.’ On January 11th, 
1926, his last attack of Russophilia was in full swing. “The time 
has come to read Dostoievsky again: not as fiction but as life.’ 
And as for Russia, ‘we’ll go together: when the green leaves 
are coming, there.’ He started again on the language, Kot 
having sent four grammar books this time (‘why four all at 
once? The extra three only frighten me.’). But Kot himself 
never went back to his native land, and on May 17th Lawrence 
writes: ‘My desire to go to Russia has disappeared again. I feel 
the Bolshevists are loutish and common — I don’t believe in 
them, except as disruptive and nihilistic agents. Boring.’ 

At this time, behind the cheerful enthusiams, the letters are 
taking on a sick man’s tone. A letter written on December 
18th of the previous year is brave, exasperated and, under- 
neath, disappointed : 

I am weary of human complications. . . . In the end one’s 
very heart gets tired: . . . The war, somehow, gave us a bad 
kick in the wind, all of us: we felt the damage worst, in the 
after years. Now we’ve got to begin to rouse up a bit, or we 

shall all be old before we know where we are. 


The Rananim plural is still used, but Lawrence must have felt 
particularly where Kot was concerned, that the gap was 
widening between his life and his friends: the gap between the 
dying and the living. 

In June 1926, Lawrence had moved to Scandicci, near 
Florence, where he showed signs of a desire to rest. ‘I like it 
here,’ he writes; ‘it seems a pity to stir oneself up again.’ 
Nevertheless, later that summer he paid what was to be his 
last visit to England, to see his relatives and friends: first 
Chelsea, and a final reunion with Kot, then a tour in Scotland, 
then Sutton-on-Sea: 


I really rather like being back in my native midlands. This 
is the first place — or Mablethorpe is — where we ever came for 
a holiday, to stay. It’s all flat sands — but very fresh and 
bracing. And the people are common, but alive: for the first 
time for years, I am rather glad to be at home in England. 
Though if the grey weather apiece I shall have to move off 
after the sun. 


The grey weather did continue, and in mid-September he 
went inland to Ripley before coming back to London, where 
Kot had found rooms in Willoughby Road, Hampstead. By 
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October 17th he was back at Scandicci. ‘It’s so nice to be 
still.” On December 14th he strikes a domestic note: ‘a cosy 
room and a warm stove and F. has hired a piano. I practically 
never go into Florence and really see nobody.’ He also refers 
to his paintings and to a new novel (‘scene in the midlands’), 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. On January 20th, 1927, he refers to it 
again: “The will-to-write seems to be departing from me: 
though I do write my new novel in sudden, intense whacks. 
And I paint away at my pictures, to amuse myself.’ 

On April 13th he refers, obliquely again, to his health (a 
feature of his correspondence with Kot is a steady refusal to 
seek. pity. As the letters draw on, it is Kot we begin to feel 
sorry for, with nearly thirty years more of static life before him, 
and Rananim receding fast into a dream): ‘I don’t think I 
could live in a sunless country any more.’ He also refers to his 
play David, plans for producing which are still vague, as also 
are his own plans for the year. ‘I don’t think I shall come over.’ 
The letter ends ‘I feel a stranger to myself. Is it a “change of 
life” ? Do you feel that way ?” 

David was produced in London on May 22nd and 23rd and 
Lawrence intended to come. But a cold ‘on the chest, as usual’ 
prevented him. There is a letter, incomplete, from Kot to 
Lawrence, giving a typically exact, judicious and slightly 
grating account of the production and acting. Kot thought 
that Lawrence’s intentions had been imperfectly realized, but 
that the play, in uniformly better hands, could be a 
success. 

Meanwhile, Lady Chatterley’s Lover was finished, and on 
April 27th he writes: ‘The public would call it pornographic 
again, though it’s the reverse: so I’m holding the MS and shan’t 
even have it typed, yet awhile.’ On June 13th, his cold better, 
he writes: ‘I feel sometimes tempted to go back [to America]. 
. . . Europe is like a dying pig uttering a long, infinitely con- 
ceited squeak. At least America isn’t so depressing.’ But on 
July 12th he was in bed with bronchial hemorrhage, and his 
usually neat writing scrawls, pathetically large, across the 
paper. In October, the Lawrences were at Baden, grand in the 
Eden Hotel for tos. a day. But Lawrence felt the atmosphere 
with prophetic accuracy and he sent Kot a striking judgement: 
‘It is as if the angel of death again were waving his wings over 
the middle of Europe.’ 

By March 15th, 1928, Lawrence was at last having Lady 
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Chatterley set up in Florence. ‘I doubt if you could have got a 
printer to tackle it in England’ (had Kot offered to try?) . . . 
‘The second half is phallic, and intentionally so. I believe in it.’ 
Leaflets were prepared: 

D. H. Lawrence will publish in unexpurgated form his new 
novel, Lady Chatterley’s Lover or, John Thomas and Lady Fane. 
Limited edition of 1,000 copies, numbered and signed, at £2 
net (of which 500 copies for America at $10 net). Ready May 
15th, 1928. 

(The printers put the year as 1920 by mistake, and they all 
had to be altered by hand.) Kot was to help in the distribution: 
‘It’s rather fun doing it,’ wrote Lawrence, though he was as 
serious, in his totally different way, as Kot himself. Every- 
thing was sent out by registered book-post — ‘much the safest. 
The Americans are itching but terrified I shan’t get the book 
into the country, but I shall, and then they’ll have to pay $15 
instead of 10. He who hesitates pays more’. 

From now on Lawrence was fully occupied with the selling 
of his last novel. For the cover-design he chose his phoenix — 
‘will the bird perish, shall the bird rise’ — the badge of the 
Knights of Rarnanim which he had sent to Kot from far-off 
Chesham more than a dozen years before. 

Lawrence’s letters to Kot about Lady Chatterley do not add 
anything very important to our knowledge of that business. It 
is the well-known tale of piracy, black-market and censorship, 
with perhaps a few additional figures. And his last letters are 
as brief as might be expected, though he kept up his corre- 
spondence to within a few weeks of the end. Indeed, it seems 
that it was for Kot that he did his last pieces of writing — a 
review of Kot’s translation of Rozanov’s Fallen Leaves and an 
introduction to a new translation, also by Kot, of the ‘Grand 
Inquisitor’ section of The Brothers Karamazov. On February 
6th, 1930, he moved into the sanatorium at Vence. He weighed 
g0 pounds, ‘but I think,’ he wrote to Kot, ‘I'll be all right.’ 
On March 2nd he died. ‘He shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon.’ 


The above article was prepared before the appearance of Mr Harry T. 
Moore’s biography of Lawrence. Mr Moore gives as the origin of ‘Rananim’ 
‘one of Kot’s Russian songs’. A few of Laurence’s letters to Kot were printed 
in Encounter, December, 1953. 





Victorian Divergences™ 
W. L, Burn 


ROLLOPE was not given to the construction of neat 

and sardonic epigrams, but he made one in 1860 that 

Wilde might well have appropriated. ‘Success is the 
necessary misfortune of life, but it is only to the very unfortu- 
nate that it comes early.’ 

Success, in quite substantial ways, came early to Alfred 
Austin. His father was a prosperous Roman -Catholic wool- 
stapler; he was educated at Stonyhurst, Oscott and London 
University, and was called to the Bar. Within a year of his call 
the death of a wealthy uncle brought him what was apparently 
enough money to allow him to abandon law for literature. In 
1861 he wrote a satirical poem, The Season, which he described 
many years later as ‘a serious indictment against the luxury and 
ostentation of society’. The mid-Victorians were their own 
severest critics and everything that Austin said had been said 
or was to be said by others, Ruskin and Clough, Laurence 
Oliphant and Mrs Lynn Linton, whose slashing attack on The 
Girl of the Period appeared seven years later. But The Season, 
which was none the worse for owing a good deal to English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, made its criticisms of husband- 
hunting daughters and mercenary mothers and a frivolous and 
sensuous society with plenty of vigour and wit. 


And all must own that neither act their best 
Till the half-drunk lean over the half-dressed. 


A hostile review in the Atheneum led Austin to reply at once 
with a violent attack on that paper and its editor, Hepworth 
Dixon, in My Satire and its Censors. The unfortunate Dixon, who 
had once written a play called The Eunuch, was represented as 
intellectually castrated. 


* Norton B. Crowell: Alfred Austin, Victorian. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1955, 291 pp., 18s. A. O. J. Cockshut: Anthony Trollope, A Critical Study. 
Collins, 1955, 256 pp. 16s. 
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Powerless himself, he plots ’gainst all who can 

Fulfil the mental functions of the Man. 
Austin’s success was enough to procure him work for the 
Standard. In 1871 he published his last piece of satirical writing, 
The Golden Age, a devastating criticism of a society whose only 
passion was vulgar gain and whose only principle was com- 
petition to secure it. 

Let hand with hand and brain with brain contend, 

And each one labour to some selfish end. 

In wealth and riot, luxury and power, 

Baffle the mockery of the transient hour, 

If thousands fall, if tens of thousands bleed, 

Will not a hundred or a score succeed ? 

Let those who cannot yield to those who can — 

Fate has its piles of victims - why not Man? 


In the previous year Austin’s Poetry of the Period had appeared; 
an ambitious work, marked by a disagreeable cocksureness, but 
‘worth reading’ in Matthew Arnold’s opinion and containing 
criticisms of contemporary poets which were far from negligible. 
Austin found Tennyson (with whom he later became friendly) 
no more than a fluent producer of faultless verse; Browning 
(whom he stirred to savage anger) a considerable thinker who 
persisted in trying to give to what were essentially prose 
analyses the form of poetry, and so became a ‘poetico-philoso- 
phical hybrid’, muddy and unmusical to the last degree; 
Swinburne a babbler, capable of ‘wonderful facility and flexi- 
bility’, but shallow and repetitive. In Arnold and William 
Morris Austin saw a good deal to admire, but he criticized them 
as what would nowadays be called escapists, seeking their 
themes respectively in classical and Viking literature. At the 
other extreme was Whitman, who did, indeed, portray the 
present, but a present without forms, law, distinctions or 
limitations, in his ‘grotesque ungrammatical and repulsive 
rhapsodies’. 

Admittedly Austin approached his task in the spirit of an 
examiner determined to find some reason for failing every 
candidate. Was technical competence in verse the test? Then 
Tennyson and Swinburne passed and Browning and Whitman 
failed. Or was the test the capacity to think? Then Browning 
passed (or would have passed if he had not failed already) and 
Tennyson and Swinburne came down. But Austin did not 
write in a spirit of pure captiousness. He had his own idea of 
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what poetry should do. It should represent or stimulate ‘our 
desire for life as in our best moments we would fain have it to 
be’. It should be concerned with great deeds and great thoughts, 
with adventure, heroic courage, variety of passion; not with 
the pretty little sentiments and the mawkish commonplaces 
which supplied it with so many of its themes or with such sub- 
jects as science and theology which were trespassers into its 
sphere. Although he withdrew Poetry of the Period from circula- 
tion in 1873, Austin held to the ideas it expressed. Thirty years 
later he wrote: 


We may safely assert that Emotion is a higher function than 
mere Perception, Thought a higher function than mere Emo- 
tion, Action higher than any orallofthethree . . . ifthis be 
so, there must be a corresponding scale of dignity and import- 
ance in Descriptive, Lyrical and Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 


He saw the poet concerned with the grandeur and tragedy of 
life. 


The theory (he explained, in reference to his Human 
Tragedy) is that Man, in so far as he is noble and worthy, is 
always and inevitably the victim and executioner of the 


Human Tragedy. Life, looked at largely, whether as regards 
the individual, as regards nations or as regards the race, is 
tragic; and tragic because the tragedy is due, not to man’s 
vices, but to his virtues . . . his noblest passions, Sexual 
Love, Religious Sentiment, Patriotism and Humanity, are the 
four principal agents, or protagonists, in evolving the solemn 
drama. 


These were considered, and not negligible, opinions. The 
man who gave them had given thought to the functions of 
poetry and, whether he was right or wrong, had said things 
which were worth thinking about, had endeavoured to set a 
high and serious standard. Was Austin’s life, then, an unde- 
served tragedy? There is a case for arguing that it was. So far 
as his verse survives at all it is in the form of pretty little lyrics 
about spring and ‘nature’ and his garden and the Kentish 
countryside; subjects which he had once held up to derision. 
The man who enunciated so strait a view of the functions of 
poetry is best remembered by mis-quotations or parodies of 
his worst lines. Anxious all his life to describe action on the 
heroic scale, he wrote, when his chance came, of the Jameson 
Raid. 
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‘There are girls in the gold-reef city, 
There are mothers and children too! 
And they cry, ‘Hurry up! for pity! 
So what could a brave man do? 


Aspiring to preach a noble and self-sacrificing partiotism, he 
could fall to the juvenile bellicosity of 


The waves impregnably shall bear 
Our bulwarks on their breast, 
And eyes of steel unsleeping glare 
Across each billowy crest. 


And although he achieved his ambition of becoming Poet 
Laureate, his success only resulted in the renewal of the 
attacks long made upon him and, in particular, in the campaign, 
malignant, tasteless, seldom clever and (as conscientiously 
described by Mr Crowell) boring in the extreme to read of, 
which Punch conducted against him. There are, at least, some 
of the elements of tragedy here. One could picture the man of 
aritocratic tastes stoically withstanding the mob; the stern 
patriot living into an age corrupted by a shallow liberalism 
yet humbled always by his own failure to achieve the high 
standards he had set. 

The picture must remain an imaginary one. Earlier, Austin 
had been capable of humility, but in his later years, so far as 
one can see, he wrapped himself in a mantle of self-compla- 
cency. Whether this was the result of pure egotism or whether 
it was the reaction of a fundamentally sensitive and dis- 
appointed man one cannot tell. The odds may be in favour of 
the first hypothesis; Austin was never blessed with a sense of 
proportion or of the ridiculous and the pantheism which he 
took to in middle life is a notoriously heady and isolated drink. 
But that so much remains doubtful after reading Mr Crowell’s 
detailed and laborious book implies a criticism of it. 

There are, in fact, grounds for criticism as well as for grati- 
tude. Mr Crowell has written a highly-professionalized piece of 
literary history. Examination questions in Honours Eng. Lit. 
could be set on it and answered from it. “Trace the influence 
upon Austin of (a) Byron;.-(4) Pope; (¢) Dryden; (d) Juvenal.’ 
‘Compare and contrast Tennyson and Austin in their treat- 
ment of Nature.’ Unfortunately, Austin himself remains a 
vague figure. There is only one biographical chapter and that 
a meagre one. It leaves unanswered such elementary questions 
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as these: What became of his brothers and sisters? What sort 
of person was his wife (succinctly described as ‘Miss Hester 
Mulock, an Irish Protestant’) ? Had he any children and, if so, 
what happened to them? Who were his friends and his guests 
(his enemies are well enough known) ? What was his club if he 
had one? Mr Evelyn Waugh, writing in the Sunday Times, has 
said that he would like to have been told of Austin’s ‘court- 
ship and marriage and death-bed’. So would I. The fact that 
there is so much we do not know, still more the fact that we are 
not told why we cannot know, implies the existence of some- 
thing like a vacuum at the centre of the book. 

This, however, is not the chief ground for criticism; it may 
be invalidated in part by the shortage of material. But Mr 
Crowell’s book, that of an historian of literature, has the 
fragility which exists when political and social history are 
hastily called on to fill the gaps. Occasionally these gaps are 
dreadfully wide and are not filled at all. Thus, on p. 78, Mr 
Crowell says that even in the remote rural districts of England 
it was believed that Colenso had represented Abraham as a 
‘shiekh’. As authority for this he quotes Dr Elliott-Binns’s 
Religion in the Victorian Age, at p. 186; but what Dr Elliott-Binns 
said on that page, quoting from Stanley’s Essays on Church and 
State, was that Milman, in his History of the Jews (1830) had 
created horror in remote rural districts by describing Abraham 
as a shiekh. This is not very heartening; it suggests that Mr 
Crowell may have ‘got up’ his non-literary history for the 
occasion, and not very thoroughly. 

And this, indeed, is what seems to have happened — as 
though Mr Crowell had said to himself, ‘Now we must do some- 
thing about sketching the development of imperialism (or 
religious scepticism) to provide the background.’ The result is 
that the ‘background’ lacks solidity and depth; phrases have to 
serve for the careful description of historical processes. Mr 
Crowell speaks of ‘the frayed nerves of the Victorians’ (p. 145). 
Of which ‘Victorians’? Chapter VII on “The Tory Jingoist’ 
begins with a thumb-nail analysis of late nineteenth century 
imperialism — ‘Under the standard of a crusade for enlighten- 
ment, liberation and Christianity, the British could piously 
explain away actions which, without an ethical end, would 
have been hideous atrocities’ - and then goes on to trace it 
back to Burke (‘as everyone knows, Burke was intensely inter- 
ested in colonial matters’) and Scott (‘the greatest of the die- 
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hard Tory novelists’). It is never easy to say where Burke’s in- 
fluence ends, but the influence of Burke, the vilifier of Hastings, 
could not be of much assistance to those who governed India 
during and after the Mutiny. On p. 170 we are informed that 
‘the corrupt, ponderous machinery of the Colonial Office was 
an unfailing source of insurrection in the dominions’. Was the 
machinery of the Colonial Office more ‘ponderous’ than that of 
other Departments? What forms did its ‘corruption’ take? 
Who practised them — James Stephen or Henry Taylor? Hasty, 
snappy, silly assertions of this kind deprive Mr Crowell’s book 
of much of its authority. What is the evidence for the statement 
on p. 152 that, in the matter of the vacant Laureateship (which 
Gladstone had refused to fill), Lord Salisbury ‘faced with a 
small group of writers of modest achievement .. . felt 
obliged to reward his faithful servant on the staff of the 
Standard’? Austin was on the staff of the Standard and wrote in 
support of Salisbury’s policies; he had played a leading part in 
founding the National Review but, for all Mr Crowell shows to 
the contrary, there is no basis beyond guesswork for making the 
categorical assertion he makes here. 

Except in one respect, Austin was not mysterious nor par- 
ticularly interesting. There have been plenty who could 
criticize poetry quite well, but could not write it; there have 
been still more who gradually lost the knack of seeing them- 
selves from outside. What is interesting about Austin is how he, 
with his critical and satirical habit of mind, could believe that 
Britain, as an imperial power, was largely exempt from the 
faults which he plainly saw in the domestic scene. Did he 
believe it or was he only trying to believe it? Did imperialism 
seem to him, as it did to some of his contemporaries, to offer to 
Englishmen spheres in which they could still act in a large, 
decisive way; as they could no longer act at home in the face 
of an increasing electorate and a critical Press? Had Austin 
any reservations to make about imperialism? Salisbury had a 
great many, which Mr Crowell seems unaware of. It would be 
quite unfair to say that Mr Crowell does not see the nature of 
the problem here. He does see it and makes one or two tenta- 
tive steps towards solving it. But they remain tentative because 
words — Tory, Jingo, imperialist — are used without any suffi- 
cient attempt to understand what they mean. That is a pity, 
because it is unlikely that anyone else will write a book on 
Austin as thorough as this book, in many respects, is. It is not 
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very likely that anyone else will write on Austin at all, for a 
very long time. 

Mr Cockshut, on Trollope, begins with an advantage which 
Mr Crowell lacks. Since Austin has fallen into almost complete 
neglect a book on him, which aspires to be definitive, must 
include, or ought to include, a good deal of rather tedious 
detail. About Trollope so much is known that it is easily 
possible to write a purely interpretive essay. For that reason 
Mr Cockshut’s book is more immediately attractive than Mr 
Crowell’s. Not, however, for that reason alone: one of its chief 
merits is that it assumes not merely interest and knowledge, 
but intelligence in its readers. 

It is, indeed, so eminently readable that one may be in 
danger of swallowing Mr Cockshut’s argument, hook, line and 
sinker, without due reflection. This argument would divide 
Trollope’s life into three periods. The first, to about 1847, was 
‘a period of suffering, self-reproach and daydreaming’. In the 
second period, which lasted until about 1868, Trollope earned 
his popularity by depicting ‘the most ordinary pleasures’ with 
‘a strange mixture of detailed precision and visionary splen- 
dour’. In the third and last period, to his death in 1822, he 
passed from optimism to a steadily-growing pessimism; it was 
a time of ‘retreat, questioning and satire’; its products consti- 
tute his greatest achievements and reveal his deepest pre- 
occupations. 

Mr Cockshut notes that Trollope matured late and suggests 
that when he began The Way We Live Now (in 1873) he was 
only arriving at ‘a general and belated understanding of the 
changes that were coming over Victorian England’. The key 
word here is ‘belated’. If Trollope had wanted subjects for 
satirical treatment he could have found them much earlier, 
even before Ausitn did. There had been the debdcle of Hudson’s 
railway empire in 1849; the fantastically corrupt elections of 
1852 (that at Derby gaining nationai notoriety) ; the frauds of 

John Sadleir, M.P., who committed suicide on Hampstead 
Heath in 1856 and gave Dickens the character of Merdle for 
Little Dorrit. So far as he had satirized the clergy, Trollope’s 
satire had been gentle compared, for instance, with that of some 
of the clergy themselves: the ferocious exaggerations of the 
Rev. W. J. Conybeare’s Perversion (1856) ridiculed so many 
varieties of religious belief and practice that the National 
Review described it as the ‘Hard Church novel’. 
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Mr Cockshut suggests, but does not insist, on reasons for 
what he regards as a fundamental change in Trollope’s out- 
look; his failure to gain the promotion he sought in the Post 
Office and his retirement from it in 1867; his defeat at Beverley 
in the following year and the end of his short-lived political 
ambitions. Shaken (despite a brave front) by these reverses, 
threatened by an amount of leisure he had not experienced for 
years, Trollope was turned in upon himself and was compelled 
to pay attention or more attention to facets of life which he had 
hitherto been able to treat lightly. 

Occasionally Mr Cockshut makes statements which suggest 
that he has only a distant acquaintance with some of the hard- 
ships of our contemporary existence. ‘But it is certainly 
assumed that when the landowner has fought off the demands 
of the Inland Revenue and submitted to the sufferings of the 
Rent Restriction Act, he is free to do what he likes with what 
is left’ (p. 38). The landowner of to-day, thumbing his way 
through Agriculture Acts and Town and Country Planning 
Acts, calculating his chances of a grant under Hill Farming or 
Livestock Production schemes, must regard Mr Cockshut as 
setting a merely elementary or preliminary examination. On 
Trollope, however, Mr Cockshut is very much more careful; 
he does not seek to argue that a ‘new’ Trollope was born about 
1868; only that a considerably different one was writing. 

The argument can be put like this. Trollope had always been 
fascinated by self-deception, by self-deception rather than by 
crude Dickensian hypocrisy. Self-deception implies a know- 
ledge of standards of behaviour, coupled with a hope that 
departures from them will either be unnoticed or will be easily 
forgiven. The society, which understandably though wrongly, 
would have forgiven Mark Robarts or Crosbie for their lapses 
(the prospect of forgiveness being a predisposing cause of their 
errors), was very far from perfect, but was very far from hope- 
lessly bad. On the other hand, the society which fawned upon 
Melmotte was despicable, beyond argument. To suggest that 
society as a whole could be despicable represented a discernible 
movement in Trollope towards pessimism ; comparable (though 
I do not remember that Mr Cockshut makes the point) to the 
pessimism of Kipling’s later stories. ‘Omnium’s failure is per- 
sonal, Melmotte’s greatness implies the failure of a whole 
society’ (p. 161). What had begun as an examination of the 
embarrassments of social expediency, what had passed into a 
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genial description of individual’ difficulties and divergences, 
became a studied (and fundamentally hostile) criticism of 
contemporary life. 

Did the ’seventies deserve so much more criticism at Trol- 
lope’s hands? Were they more scandalous, more corrupt or 
more mercenary than the fifties or the ’sixties? One experi- 
enced observer thought they were — Delane, who wrote the 
article in The Times of August 11th, 1875, which declared that 
there was 

Increasing audacity, increasing greed, increasing fraud, 
increasing impunity; and these are stimulated and fed by 
increasing indulgence and ostentation. A considerable number 
of important trials in our courts of law and inquiries by Parlia- 
mentary committees bring out the fact that thecountry in general 
is now regarded as a prey upon which any number of vultures, 
scenting it from afar, may safely alight and securely gorge 
themselves . . . Gentlemen of family and station are com- 
peting for the honour of helping American, French and Ger- 
man adventurers to fleece English society and English society 
has allowed its greediness for exorbitant gains to hurry it 
blindfold into the trap.* 


This accords with the reasons which Trollope gave for writing 
The Way We Live Now. 


A certain class of dishonesty, dishonesty magnificent in its 
proportions, and climbing into high places, has become at the 
same time so rampant and so splendid that there seems to be 
reason for fearing that men and women will be taught to feel 
that dishonesty, if it can become splendid, will cease to be 
abominable. If dishonesty can live in a gorgeous palace with 
pictures on all its walls, and gems in all its cupboards, with 
marble and ivory in all its corners, and can give Apician 
dinners, and get into Parliament and deal in millions, then 
dishonesty is not disgraceful, and the man dishonest after such 
a fashion is not a low scoundrel.f 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr Cockshut has not investigated the 
validity of Delane’s and Trollope’s conclusions. It is by no 
means certain that they were correct. A contemporary could 
have argued that what distinguished the mid-’seventies was a 
greater concern for social betterment (evidenced by the Public 


* A. I. Dasent is the authority for attributing the authorship of this 
article to Delane. ohn Thadeus Delane, Vol. II, pp. 319-21 (2 vols., 
London, 1908). 

T An Autobiography, pp. 354-5 (Oxford, 1950). 
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Health Act and the Artisans’ Dwelling Act) and the ferocious 
warfare which the Low Church Party was waging against the 
Ritualists. It may be that the passion for wealth and display 
was making it more difficult to defend old standards, ethical 
and social; but then the defence of those standards had always 
been difficult and no financial scandal of the ’seventies was 
worse than the failure of Strahan, Paul and Bates in 1855 and 
the conviction of three of the partners, one of them the author 
of Harmonies of Scripture or Short Lessons for Young Christians. 

Mr Cockshut does not prove (does not, indeed, seek to prove) 
that society in Trollope’s later years was so obviously degener- 
ating as to deserve an increasingly critical attitude towards it. 
What he does suggest is that Trollope, with or without reason, 
was becoming increasingly critical. The chief difficulty here is 
Trollope himself. He evidently considered The Way We Live 
Now as something of a departure from his general aims. Those 
aims he set out with extreme clarity. 

I have ever regarded my art from so different a point of view 
that I have ever thought of myself as a preacher of sermons, 
and my pulpit one which I could make both salutary and 
agreeable to my audience. 

But as a preacher of sermons the novelist had to observe 
certain limitations. He must write little satire (Trollope 
criticized Thackeray for his inability to abstain from ‘that dash 
of satire’); he must be sympathetic (‘no novel is anything, for 
purposes either of comedy or tragedy, unless the reader can 
sympathize with the characters . . .”); above all, he must ‘live 
with his characters’ and ‘very much of a novelist’s work must 
appertain to the intercourse between young men and young 
women’. It is difficult not to draw from the Autogbioraphy the 
conclusion that a novel ought to be in the first instance a love 
story and that, in so far as the balance of emphasis differed in 
The Way We Live Now, this represented a temporary, ad hoc 
divergence rather than a general change of outlook. 

What, then, of the Trollope whom Mr Cockshut depicts, 
preoccupied with a fundamental aimlessness (‘like men pre- 
tending to fight a duel, not knowing that their pistols are 
loaded’), a pervading loneliness, a vacuum at the centre of 
things? 

Trollope, in his later years, tended to see good and evil as a 
series of layers, not as simply antithetical. But the possibilities 
of evil, as he saw them, are far greater than those of good. His 
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moral system is like a staircase which had originally ten 
stairs; but the top three have mysteriously disappeared . . . 
The scale stretches down to damnation but never approaches 
sanctity. 


Trollope, in Mr Cockshut’s hands, becomes a terrifying figure, 
as fully capable of depicting absolute evil as Henry James. 
Two questions arise at once. Is not Mr Cockshut reading into 
Trollope more than was there? His answer is that ‘the mid- 
Victorian period was one of unusual dissociation between 
creation and criticism’ (p. 142) and that Trollope’s ‘practice 
was subtler than his theory’ (p. 143). In other words, Trollope’s 
exposition of his own aims and achievements is not to be taken 
as the final verdict; he may have penetrated much more deeply 
than he was ever aware of. Mr V. S. Pritchett, writing in the 
New Statesman, suggests that we are running ‘into the danger of 
crediting a novelist with ideas he may have. only dimly dis- 
cerned’. This is the sort of danger which Mr Cockshut, in 
pushing further the investigation of a much-investigated novel- 
ist, must face. But it is, in fact, highly arguable that the depths 
which Trollope ‘dimly discerned’ were far deeper than he knew. 
What is less easy to be convinced of is that Trollope’s outlook 
in his later years changed more than that of most ageing men, 
that he experienced something in the nature of a new revela- 
tion. Could anyone have been a more obvious candidate for 
the Beargarden than Undy Scott of The Three Clerks (1858) ? 
Is the horror of what Mr Cockshut calls the ‘passive centre’, 
the ultimate hopelessness of existence, more forcibly depicted 
than in The Bertrams (1859)? The fecundity of mid-Victorian 
England could afford chapter and verse for satire and com- 
placency and for every intermediate variety of opinion. It 
tended towards a combination of theoretical pessimism with 
practical contentment. Of this combination both Trollope and 
Austin were representative. No one, after reading Mr Crowell’s 
book, will be able to despise Austin completely; to that extent 
Mr Crowell has rehabilitated (even if he has not very satis- 
factorily explained) his subject. Trollope has long ceased to 
need rehabilitation. It may be that in a few years he will be 
ripe for more criticism than he has lately received. Even so, 
such criticism will have to take account of Mr Cockshut’s 
remarkably penetrating study; perhaps with the reservation 
that the mid-Victorians were not quite so complicated nor so 
thoroughly aware of complications as he occasionally suggests. 








Carlyle’s Last Letters to 
Froude’ 


Edited by Waldo H. Dunn 


FTER the death of his wife on April 21st, 1866, Carlyle leaned 
more and more upon the friendship of James Anthony Froude. 
In 1871 he began supplying Froude with biographical materials 
relating to both his wife, Jane Welsh Carlyle, and himself, and later 
he commissioned Froude as his biographer. Thereupon, Froude gave 
up his long-cherished plan to write biographies of the Emperor 
Charles V and King Philip II, and in 1874 withdrew from the 
editorship of Fraser’s Magazine in order to devote himself to the care 
of the gradually failing Carlyle. ‘For about fifteen years I was the 
intimate friend and constant companion of both of you [wrote 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen in 1886], and never in my life did I see 
any one man so much devoted to any other as you were to him 
during the whole of that period of time. The most affectionate son 
could not have acted better to the most venerated father. You cared 
for him, soothed him, protected him as a guide might protect a 
weak old man down a steep and painful path.’ 

The following letters speak for themselves. They reveal Carlyle’s 
confidence in Froude, and his admiration for him and his work. 
They confirm the words of Stephen. They make clear that Froude 
was Carlyle’s chosen literary executor and biographer. In these and 
many other ways they are among the most revealing letters which 
Carlyle has written. They were given to me, for such use as I wished 
to make of them, by Miss Margaret Froude and Mr Ashley Froude, 
C.M.G., O.B.E., who were the last surviving children of the his- 
torian. Miss Froude died May 1oth, 1935; Mr Froude, April 17th, 
1949. They were the legal representatives of their father, to whom 
Carlyle had given permission to publish whatever material was in 
his possession. For assistance in transcribing and annotating the 
letters I am grateful to one of my former students at Scripps College, 
Mrs. Diana Lejeune Merritt. I have appended to each letter such 
brief explanatory material as I feel necessary to make reading 
pleasurable and profitable. For the convenience of our readers we do 
not reproduce Carlyle’s abbreviations, but provide a facsimile of 
one of his letters. 


* We are grateful to Carlyle’s surviving heirs Mrs Mitchell and Mrs 
Harland for. permission to publish these letters. 
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Chelsea, 6 August 1864 
Dear Froude, 

Your reading of the omen was, alas, far too favourable. It 
was not continued improvement (of which there has been 
some), but the reverse that hurried us away from St. Leonards. 
About the middle of June, want of sleep, which I now discover 
to be the sole malady (one of long continuance, but brought 
suddenly to a crisis last year), suddenly returned; would not 
yield to any treatment, but in a fluctuating way grew always 
worse, — till in the beginning of July, my poor Patient, desperate 
by two successive nights, suddenly made off for London (under 
escort of my Brother, a Doctor of some skill, who never would 
practice, but who has come to us faliter qualiter); she went to 
Mrs. Forster’s; horror-struck at the notion of her own room, 
and of the miseries suffered there: slept very little, found she 
would next night do still worse; and instead of trying, — shot 
off by express train, travelled all night with her escort above 
said; and next morning, was 30 miles beyond Carlisle (330 
from here), in the cottage of a sister of mine (innocent Farm- 
house by the shore of the Solway); slept there two nights in 
succession: so that my first accounts were triumphant, — had 
they not so soon altered their tone! For the last two weeks or 
more, she has been deeper into Dumfriesshire, - in the House 
of an Ex-Doctor, an honest skilful man, whose wife is a special 
intimate. The accounts have mostly been bad; but, for two 
days past, seem (to myself) to indicate something of real 
improvement. I am always very sanguine, in the matter; — 
but get the saddest rebukes, as you see. God only knows what 
is to become of it all. But I keep as busy as the Fates will allow; 
and in that, find the summary of any consolation there remains 
to me. My progress, partly owing to the Printer just now, is as 
it has always been, frightfully slow; but if I live a few months, 
I always think I shall get the accursed millstone honourably 
sawed from my neck, and once more revisit the daylight and 
the dry land; and see better what steps are to be taken. I have 
no company here but my Horse, indeed I have mainly consorted 
with my Horse for 8 years back; — and he, the staff of my life 
otherwise, is better company than any I could get at present in 
these latitudes: an honest creature that is always candid with 
me, and actually useful in a small way, which so few are! — 

Wish me well; — and return, the sooner the better. How well 
I remember the last night you and Mrs Froude were here: it 
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was the last night I had of my poor little Life-Companion still 
afoot by my side, cheerily footing the rough ways along with 
me, not overwhelmed in wild deluges of misery as now. At 
spes infracta; this is the Place of Hope! 
Yours ever 
T. Carlyle 


The poor patient was his wife, Jane Welsh Carlyle. The brother was Dr John 
Carlyle (1801-79). Mrs John Forster’s home was at Palace Gate House, Hyde 
Park Gate, W. Mary Carlyle Austin’s home was about seven miles from 
Annan. Jane went on to Holm Hill, the residence of Dr James Russell, a half mile 
from the village of Thornhill, and stayed during the summer of 1864. Carlyle was 
busy with the sixth and last volume of Friedrich. 


Chelsea, 2 August 1866 
Dear Froude, 

David Laing of Edinburgh was here the other evening, in- 
deed two different evenings; and regretted considerably that 
he could not see you. I find the good man has actually a kind 
of interest in that Spanish Letter about James IV, more than I was 
aware of. The first night, he said he was for the Record Office, 
at any rate, and could then see it, did see it accordingly, but 
had to report, on the second evening, that parts of it were in 
cipher, unknown to him, and that he could get no good of it 
whatever. The thing he wanted was some translated notice 
about King James’s beard, — notice which your friend Bergen- 
roth (?) can alone furnish him, in the circumstances. As Laing 
himself experienced no difficulty whatever in getting at the 
Bergenroth Copy, and Bergenroth no doubt knows the cipher 
- it really might be useful, and worth all the trouble, if Bergen- 
roth could be induced to go [to] the Record Office some day, 
and make a complete & completely legible copy, for benefit of 
Laing, of me, of you too perhaps and of all the world. If Bergen- 
roth is a man to whom money can be offered for such a service, 
I will gladly pay him for whatever pains he takes. 

Laing’s question about the beard is not so insignificant as it 
seems. I shewed him what I reckoned a very curious Medal 
(Picture of one, with excellent Dissertation, in my always excel- 
lent Kéhler, by far the first of German Historians, tho’ now 
forgotten); Medal struck just before the Battle of Flodden, 
while Henry VIII was conquering in the Netherlands, — in- 
tended seeming[ly] as a kind of Leading (properly Mis- 
Leading Article in the Newspaper, by James): — and in this 
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medal (what appeared to be Laing’s one interest in it), James 
is pictured as a handsome enough fellow clean-shaven. “Totally 
wrong,” answers Laing; & can half-prove it by some hint he 
has got elsewhere, and would fain whole-prove it from the 
Bergenroth letter. 

Perhaps, too (which would be welcome to me) he may be 
able to prove the unauthenticity of that shocking tale of dead 
body wrapt in lead, which old Stowe saw in the Ex-Monastery of 
East Sheen. And beard was sticking thro’ the lead there; — and 
in the Picture at Taymouth, I think the beard is black. Laing 
has little belief in that or any of the Pictures, thinks them all 
copies &c, &c. But it is possible Bergenroth’s Spaniard may give 
us the beard’s colour as well; and thereby might chance to contra- 
dict the too shocking story in Stowe. For, it seems (as my Kéhler 
reminds me), there were no fewer than 12 or 11 other persons all 
dressed out like the King before the Battle opened; and the 
last thing that was testified to of James was that his Page saw 
him ride across the Tweed at nightfall, and vanish in the dark- 
ness over there. So that it must have been one of the false 
Eleven that the English go[t], and carried home in a sack 
(proh pudor!) -- It also appears the English made no chase at 
Flodden; and didn’t know till next morning that the victory 
(talis qualis) was theirs. 

On the whole, I think you had better take up James yourself, 
and let us see clearly both about him and his famed lamentable 
Flodden, — concerning which latter, I am told, a capital Book, 
fruit of long study & inspection, by the now Parson of that 
Parish in Northumberland — Book that is to be sent me shortly. 
— A very pretty Historical Essay, if you care to take it up. I 
think, at all events, the Spanish Letter (literally translated, 
Spanish words occasionally given) ought to be printed in 
Fraser. — Enough, enough! 

Sunday last I was passing up by the whilom “‘Dish-Cover” 
now “National Portrait Exhibition”, when a fat joyful man 
rushed out upon me; who proved to be Cole, wishing to take 
me in, and treat me to a look. I did not accept by any means; 
but gave Cole a word or two (far heavier than I could have 
pre-meditated) on the “hideous mull” his people and he had 
made, by consulting nobody, but mainly following their own 
ignorant nose. Cole went away laughing, — an invulnerable 
man. 

The same day I directed Ruskin where to get your address; 
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— has he not written'to you on that “Periodical” we: (or at least 
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ally I) were once talking of? I did not find him dite very ardently, ; 
he on my first or on this second mention of the Project; nor do I 4 
the know what you can well answer him. Nor am I to be much or ; 
perhaps at all considered in it, — I, alas, alas! — But the thing a 
be will have to be done, one day, I am well of opinion; tho’ by 
lead whom, or how, which of us can say. A 
r of I send many kind regards to Mrs Froude; hope you are all 
ind getting good of your sea-breezes, and thankfully enjoying the 
ing good that is for you. Since you left, I am perhaps a trifle more 
all silent; but possibly that is no real derangement, possibly that 
ive too may be good for me. 
ra- Yours ever truly 
ler T. Carlyle 
] 
- David Laing (1793-1878), Scottish antiquary. Gustav Adolph Bergenroth (1813- f 
69), historian and decipherer. John Stow (1525?-1605), in his London under ¥ 
aw Elizabeth, records the following of the parish church of St Michael in Wood 
rk- Street: ‘There is also, but without any outward monument, the head of James, 
lse the fourth king of Scots of that name, slain at Flodden field, and buried here by 
ick this occasion: After the battle the body of the said king being found, was enclosed 
at in lead, and conveyed from thence to London, and so to the monastery of Shene 
in Surrey, where it remained for a time, in what order I am not certain; but since 
ay the dissolution of that house, in the reign of Edward VI, Henry Grey, Duke of : 
Suffolk, being lodged, and keeping house there, I have been shown the same body 
If, so lapped in lead, close to the head and body, thrown into a waste room amongst 
ale the old timber, lead, and other rubble. Since the which time workmen there, for 
sk their foolish pleasure, hewed off his head; and Launcelot Young, master glazier 
. to her majesty, feeling a sweet savour to come from thence, and seeing the same 
at dried from all moisture, and yet the form remaining, with the hair of the head, 
ly. and beard red, brought it to London to his house in Wood Street, where for a time 
il he kept it for the sweetness, but in the end caused the sexton of that church to bury 
d, it amongst other bones taken out of their charnel, &c.’ Carisbrooke Library 
in edition, page 286. Sir Henry Cole (1808-82) originated the plan for the erection 
of the Royal Albert Hall; helped organize the Exhibition of 1851; was largely I 
a responsible for the founding and direction of the Victoria and Albert Museum. { 
r ‘That periodical’ is the project about which Froude in Thomas Carlyle, iv, 325, says: 
an ‘Politics, philosophy, literature, were rushing on faster than ever in the direction 
ke which he [Carlyle] most disliked. He sketched a scheme for a journal in which 
s: there was to be a running fire of opposition to all that. I and Ruskin were to con- 
, tribute, and it might have come to something if all three of us had been willing, 
y which it appears we were not.’ 
x 
mn. Mentone, 10 February 1867 
le Dear Froude, 





‘Inclination’ to write letters is a thing I have not traced in 
myself for many years back, and in these past months naturally 
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less than ever! But your kind little Note did me so much good, 
I compel myself, and write a word, in hopes of tempting you 
to another. If you would write without answer, the arrangement 
for me would be perfect; — but one cannot expect the like of 
that, in this stinted scene of existence, and must comply with 
its conditions such as they are! — 

It must be said I am doing fairly rather well in these beauti- 
ful new localities; - and have at least escaped a great deal of 
meteorological horrors, which you describe in such frightful 
colours. What would have become of me while the mode of 
transit from Piccadilly westward was by skating alone, I cannot 
conjecture! I hope, however, there was an increase of admira- 
tion for the Solon-like Law of our Metropolis, which fines men 
when they do fling out ashes before their door on such occa- 
sions, and try to reduce the cipher of broken bones: — in the 
universe we are surely an unrivalled people, for civic “‘com- 
monsense”’, above all things. - Here at Mentone the Heavens, 
of their own accord, send a climate which, for the Spring and 
Winter months, I think must be the dest in the world: such a 
february, following such a january, I never dreamt of; nor in- 
deed did I ever see such weather elsewhere as we now have, in 
any month of the year. Mrs Froude might, I should think, with 
the minimum of inconvenience and maximum of profit, have 
taken shelter here; — or might still, till your bad march winds & 
bitternesses go? Nothing in or near Seville, I am told, is to 
compare with us: — and you in April, could of course fly out 
from Marseilles to Barcelona in a no time and to Simancas and 
your work, leaving Madam with a fair route home, and plenty 
of English escort if she liked. Or perhaps the careful Mother will 
prefer to stay at home altogether, and take what comes? 

This is certainly a most “beautiful’’ Country, too; and has 
the charm of strangeness “‘picturesqueness” &c, &c to a singular 
degree; and, what I like still better, of perfect clearness in heaven 
and in earth, air pure as aether, &c, &c, the stars at night seem 
ten times as numerous in the firmanent as [in] ours, and have a 
quantity of ight for your path which surprises. Truth is, we 
stand in a fine little alcove backed by the Maritime Alps, and 
their ultimate stony peaks, and have got the sun for our share, 
leaving you the snows and thé north-winds. 

Our population again, English population (700 or so by 
count), is not much to speak of; perfectly civil, but probably the 
idlest in the earth; — capable of boring you nearly to madness (I 
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should think), if you didn’t keep on your guard. I wander a 
great deal in the brown shade of these Olive and Orange 
Woods; I have grandly silent sombre walks, — silent almost as 
Crusoe’s in Juan Fernandez; — that is the best I can do with 
myself. Great men have made transit; Earl Russell, Duke of 
Argyll, Gladstone, — only the last of whom visible in this House, 
& he with little profit, I doubt, to self or others. Oh Heaven, 
what a beautiful future he has probably ahead of him! - My 
kindest respects to Mrs. F. 
Yours ever 
T. Carlyle 

Lord John Russell, rst Earl (1792-1878), became Foreign Secretary to Lord 
Palmerston’s Ministry in 1860. George John Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke of 


Argyll (1823-1900), was Secretary of State for India under Gladstone in 1868. 
William Ewart Gladstone (1809-98) was then a member of the House of Commons. 


Dear Froude, 

If you are arranging in regard to this thing, and are saying 
Yes for yourself, AND will call here tomorrow evening at 7 
(“punctual”) with a Cab, — pray answer yes for me too, and 
do as indicated. 

Yours with brevity 
T. Carlyle 
Chelsea, 16 March 

The girl can bring back a verbal message. 

This note, written on a scrap of paper about 4 x 5 inches, evidently dates from 
1868, as on March 17th of that year Carlyle attended a dinner at the home of 
Dean Stanley. Carlyle could be as peremptory as King Lear: ‘Let me not stay a 
jot for dinner.’ 


Addiscombe Farm, Croydon 
14 September 1869 
Dear Froude, 

You punctually sent me from your Irish Wildernesses a 
gentle and pleasant little Note, full of friendliness and hos- 
pitality, which was naturally very welcome in my solitary 
Chelsea. As there went no answer, however, I could expect no 
more from you, much as I could have wished for a good many 
more! The fault of my silence, as I doubt not you understand, 
lay not in the heart, but only in the poor right-hand; which, as 
you perceive continues shaking & disobedient as ever, — pity and 
pardon it. There was the readier excuse in that instance, as the 
answer could only have been “Alas, no, it is not possible!” I 
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continue my sad sticlishness and inability as to sleep; and all 
journeyings are sure to inflict on me an amount of pain both 
imaginary & real; which is inconceivable — to the healthy by- 
stander however sympathetic, so that I justly shudder at the 
mention of a land journey (by sea I have not yet tried, since I 
became so ill) ; and often enough it strikes me there is only one 
*journey” ahead which I can make without pain in this world. 
When God pleases! — 

I have not been worse in health since you left; but also not 
better, and, in essential fact, tho’ not in appearance, a good 
degree more solitary. The number of persons whose conversa- 
tion is better than silence to me, and not worse, diminishes 
yearly, and is now very small indeed. Twice or thrice I saw 
Lady Salisbury after you left; an amiable sister soul, very clear, 
ingenuous and gentle, tho’ I think not very deep hitherto. These 
visits, which were to be on Sunday, were interrupted and 
ended, by a sally out hither, two sallies out hither (to Lady 
Ashburton’s little country palace here) — both of which were 
rendered futile by that sad old question of sleep, which it was 
hoped came out insoluble mainly by reason of “the company” 
&c; in which I now grieve to find we were mistaken! My 
Brother, who had promised to come up, & try some sea- 
voyaging, delayed somehow till well into August; and then 
found that Norway, Shetland, even Edinburgh and Jona, had 
become unfeasible; upon which, after speculation about Vichy 
and other things, he agreed to come out hither with us, for a 
3 weeks; and here we all are, (little Mary, he and I), with our 
own servants and appendages, in perfect solitude, lords para- 
mount of the beautiful place, to me wonderful, almost miracu- 
lous when I look around & look back, — but not a whit more 
sleepy than before! Monday next I intend our term shall be 
out; for tho’ the days are Elysian (so beautiful, so rural, pure 
and silent, populous with the memories, great & sad and 
sacred of so many years to me), — the nights are too often tartarean. 
Monday next therefore, unless there come improvement not 
likely now. Patience, & shuffle the cards. 

One day, by express desire on both sides, I had Ruskin for 
some hours. Really interesting & entertaining; a much im- 
proved Ruskin since he went in May last. He is full of projects, 
of generous prospective activities, some of which, I opined to 
him, would prove chimerical. ‘There is (in singular environ- 
ment) a ray of real Heaven in poor Ruskin; — passages of that 
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last book (Queen of the Air) went into my heart like arrows. — I 
send you a Photograph printed in ink (verily); a Mr Tait is 
engaged in such an enterprise by way of counteracting that 
monstrous Blotch of a Portrait lately done by Watts and his 
High Art (with a murrain on it). 

‘My kindest regards and wishes to Madam & family; also 
remember me kindly to the Stephens, if still with you. Adieu, 


dear F. return soon. 
Yours ever wndy 
T. Carlyle 


Carlyle began this letter in black ink, but finding the management of a pen too 
difficult, changed at the bottom of the page to blue pencil. On the first page the 
address, the date, and ‘Dear Froude’ are almost obscured by the blue pencilling 
where Carlyle finished by writing upside down in the space left at the top of the 
page. Froude was in the habit of spending vacations in the neighbourhood of 
Derreen, near Kenmare, County Kerry, Ireland. See his ‘A Fortnight in Kerry,’ 
an essay in two parts, in Short Studies on Great Subjects, ii, 217-307, Silver Library. 
In Thomas Carlyle, iv, 390, 391, Froude writes: ‘Among the infirmities of age, a 
tremulous motion began to show itself in his right hand, which made writing 
difficult and threatened to make it impossible. It was a twitching of the muscles, 
an involuntary lateral jerk of the arm when he tried to use it. And no misfortune 
more serious could have befallen him, for ‘it came,’ he said, ‘as a sentence not to do 
any more work while thou livest’ - a very hard one, for he had felt a return of his 
energy. In a letter of October 6th, 1870, to his brother Alexander in Canada, 
Carlyle refers to the ailment as ‘literally enough, the breaking of my work arm, 
and cutting me off from any real employment I may still be fit for.’ See New Letters 
of Thomas Carlyle, ii, 270. The matter would not have been so important except for 
the fact that Carlyle was never able to dictate satisfactorily. He wrote sadly to 
Froude that for him dictation resulted only in ‘diluted moonshine’. In his journal, 
as printed in Froude Thomas Carlyle, iv, 417, Carlyle wrote: ‘Finished yesterday that 
long rigmarole upon the Norse Kings. Uncertain now what to do with it; if not 
at once throw it into the fire. It is worth nothing at all, has taught me at least how 
impossible the problem is of writing anything in the least like myself by dictation; 
how the presence of a third party between my thoughts and me is fatal to any 
process of clear thought.’ Georgina Caroline Alderson married Lord Robert Cecil, 
3d Marquis of Salisbury, in 1857. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen (1829-94) and 
his wife were good friends of both Froude and Carlyle. 


( To be continued.) 





The Conversational Revolution: 
An American View 


Marjorie Bremner 


HERE used to be a song — it was popular both in America 

and in England —- about a girl who ‘wouldn’t take her 

mother’s good advice’ and who had lost something un- 
specified. The verses go on at some length, teasing and stimula- 
ting the imagination, before it is finally revealed that the 
supposedly missing object was a fur cape — ‘and she thought 
that she had lost it’. 

If this song, or a similar one, were popular in England to- 
day, anyone who gets around (as the Americans say) would 
know at once what the unfortunate girl was afraid she had lost. 
The misplaced object, however, would not be her virtue - 
interpreting that word in its most orthodox sense. To-day, that 
ranks as one of the minor fears. It has been replaced by the 
equally (more?) terrifying one of losing one’s class (social) 
status — by the injudicious use of the wrong word. To reveal 
oneself as hopelessly 1.m.c. (lower middle class) is the new fate 
worse than death, with the added complication that it can be 
suffered by men as easily as by women. 

Now, time was when sex was one of the most attractive of 
conversational topics. There were certain things on the subject 
you couldn’t say in certain company. Special group or family 
jokes could be counted on to bring half-hidden smiles or know- 
ing grins. But to-day, all that is rather vieux jeu. Most people — 
in conversation, at any rate — can take sex or leave it alone. In 
its place, a new topic has appeared — just as exciting, to be 
spoken of freely in some company and only half-hinted at in 
others. And people derive from it the same delighted, half- 
shocked pleasure that the Bright Young Things of the nineteen- 
twenties must have experienced when they first began to say 
openly the things their Victorian forefathers had not permitted 
themselves to think — or, at least, not very often. 
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Compared with worry about class, of course, worry about 
sex must have been a comparatively simple matter. The latter 
has so many fewer pitfalls. One could live a virtuous life or not; 
one could be a ‘deviant’ or not. Admittedly, there was a fairly 
long list of deviations to choose from. But there the matter 
pretty well ended. (We have already had, moreover, some 
expert guidance in this field. Mr Evelyn Waugh — who must 
know - tells us that ‘Impotence and sodomy are socially O.K., 
but birth control is flagrantly middle class’, which is invaluable 
advice for some groups, even if it does not help everyone.) 

But there are really no limits at all to the mental conflicts 
and problems introduced by class status. So far, we have only 
scratched the surface. We are beginning to learn which words 
are all right, and which simply won’t do. And even there, we 
are still at the beginning — there is a limit to the flexibility of 
the conversation one can have with the words which have so 
far been certified as ‘U’.* However, the first Diktaten on 
actions (with the exception of the one cited above) have not 
yet appeared in print. To-day, we only know we are not to say 
mantel-piece. Well and good. But what shall we do in the 
agonized interval until we are told whether it is all right to 
lean against this object, or whether it is on the whole more 
acceptable to remain six inches away from it? What about the 
prescribed code in other walks of life — at work, in sports, at 
the cinema? Is it all right to eat chocolates at the cinema? 
What about peanuts or popcorn? And smoking? 


So much for vocabulary and behaviour. But another prob- 
lem (I am sure sex must have been simpler) arises here. Un- 
fortunately, England is not merely — and neatly — divided into 
the social élite and others. It is divided in many additional 
ways, too — an outsider might say criss-crossed. There are also 
I (intellectual) and non-I; B (large business) and non-B; b 
(small business) and non-b; C (behaviour suitable for club- 
men) and non-C; W (working-class) and non-W; and so on. 
The complexities are obviously endless, and what happens 
when I behaviour, vocabulary, or prejudices clash in one and 
the same person with U or B or even b simply does not bear 
thinking about. 


* Of course, there are bound to be people who exploit this situation — 
people who know perfectly well one does not say serviette but who deliber- 
ately introduce it into their speeches, if, for example, standing for 
Parliament in a belligerently non-U constituency. 
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Moreover, it is not as if all this — behaviour, vocabulary, etc. 
— were fixed, once and for all. If that were so, one might 
eventually learn to cope. But it isn’t. All these accepted canons 
change with maddening persistence. ‘All is change,’ said 
Heraclitus, and how right he was. 

To take a simple example: in the nineteen-thirties, it was I 
to send one’s children to a progressive, co-educational boarding- 
school. To-day, it is highly non-I. (It never was B or b, but that 
is another matter, and merely points up the ramifications.) 
Again, to-day French cooking is I, but it appears to be in some 
danger — too many people who are, on all other counts, 
decidedly non-I, have taken it up. So it is quite possible that, 
in a few years, French cooking may be a touchstone of the non- 
I, and the genuine I will have developed rare skill at cooking 
brussel sprouts or milk-puddings. And even U categories 
change — it was probably not U to live in an ice-cold flat in 
Canning Town thirty years ago, but it causes no raised eye- 
brows to-day, and it is on the whole the B, b, and especially W 
groups which insist on houses or flats in other areas with tem- 
peratures above the freezing-point. And these perpetual 
changes take place steadily in all other classifications as well — 
B, b, C and on down the alphabet — which makes things very 
complicated. 


The curious thing about this new English Revolution is that 
it appears to have come about by chance. No one — so far as our 
information goes at present — planned it. No one campaigned 
for ‘free discussion of class’ as they once campaigned for ‘free 
love’. No one wrote three volumes in German to prove that the 
repressed desire to discuss class was at the basis of so many 
modern neuroses. Yet if one is to judge from the wealth of print 
and passion released by this topic, people in England suffered 
more bitterly from repressions regarding class than they ever 
did from those related to sex. 

Psychiatrists tell us that repressions tie up a great deal of 
energy, psychic and other. So much force is needed to repress 
forbidden desires (or topics) that the repressee is left tired, 
jaded, and worn out. Once the repression is brought out into 
the open, the psychic energy is released, free to be directed 
toward other objects. One may therefore look for a startling 
increase in productive energy among groups released from 
their repressions by ‘free discussion of class’. (This may help. to 
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account for the well-known energy of Marxists.) It is still of 
course an open question to which field these newly-released 
energies will be channelled. (We may even see an outbreak of 
new weekly and monthly publications.) But those who start a 
revolution have seldom been able to foresee where it will end. 

Another open question is whether this revolution — like those 
of the past — can be expected to have repercussions in other 
countries, as for example, the French and more lately the 
Russian, Revolutions had. On the whole, and at this stage, it 
appears doubtful. The Americans could hardly be expected to 
settle down long enough in the same place (in the social scale) 
to develop into pure specimens of any type. Moreover, the 
Americans are still inclined — as are the French — to remain 
obstinately interested in sex, both theory and practice. About 
Eastern Europe and Russia, of course, one can speak with less 
assurance. It is always possible that, if the Iron Curtain is 
lifted, these countries may be ripe for conversion to ‘free dis- 
cussion of class’; and indeed, in a classless society, what subject 
could be more exciting? Besides, what better way is there to 
distract people from thinking about the things they haven’t 
got? (This does not necessarily apply only to people in countries 
beyond the Iron Curtain.) 

Even in England, the revolution has not been entirely suc- 
cessful — and may not be in the years to come. There will 
always be a rearguard in this country, capable of fighting a 
losing action for many years. Die-hards of this type may cling 
to the outworn and discredited notion that it is more interesting 
to talk about sex than to talk about class. Some will insist with 
apparent conviction that it is a subject more worthy of research 
and practice. But ‘free discussion of class’ has already made 
such impressive strides that it is safe to conclude these die- 
hards will be in an ever-dwindling minority. 

There was once a clergyman who was in the habit of preach- 
ing in an extremely loud and ponderous voice. He specialized 
in lengthy and tortuous sermons, to which his normal congrega- 
tion gave the attention they deserved. One day, a visitor hap- 
pened to go along to this church with a friend, and was much 
impressed by his experience. ‘Tell me,’ he said to his host, ‘does 
that clergyman always shout like that?’ 

He was told yes. 

‘Does he think he’ll convince people more easily if he shouts ?” 

‘Oh, no. That’s not why he does it. He does it to convince 
himself.’ 








Bottled Spider 


Roy Walker 


achievement of his film of Henry V and aggravated the worst 

fault of his film Hamlet. From first to last, Richard III, in 
Vistavision and Technicolor, is a superb spectacle, in the 
designing of which Roger Furse has excelled himself, and it is 
admirably orchestrated by Sir William Walton’s music. The 
acting is hardly ever less than apt, Sir John Gielgud’s Clarence 
is incomparable, and for the full two hours and a half the con- 
summate virtuosity of Olivier’s Crookback is spellbinding. 
Good as his Henry was, that part was not so suited to his 
personality, and the film version lacked the fierce excitement 
of his earlier stage performance at the Old Vic. But in Richard 
III we have at last a permanent and satisfying record of one of 
the most remarkable Shakespearian performances of our time. 
It is indeed so good that it raises urgently the question whether 
we cannot, before it is too late, capture with cameras some of 
the other stage successes we should like to show our children’s 
children: Wolfit’s King Lear, for instance, and Gielgud’s 
Angelo, to say nothing of Redgrave’s Berowne and Richard- 
son’s Falstaff. For, whether or not Sir Laurence is, as has been 
claimed, the greatest living actor, he is surely not the only one 
whose work in Shakespeare should be on record. It is said to 
be Olivier’s intention to film all Shakespeare’s plays, a grand 
ambition and a worthy one. But it will be a thousand pities if 
the matinée mentality of the many-headed multitude gives 
Olivier as actor a virtual monopoly of English screen Shake- 
speare in this generation. Instead of finding money for a 
National Theatre Museum, an admirable project in itself 
though not one for which official monetary aid has so far been 
forthcoming, or even a National Theatre building, for which a 
million pounds was long since budgeted, the Government 
might well consider subsidizing such Shakespeare films as 
would preserve the glories of our stage as a lasting source of 


|. Richard III Sir Laurence Olivier has amplified the 
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pride and pleasure to posterity; or, failing that, industry and 
philanthropy should combine to make available to all, and all 
the world, acting that is among the great artistic achievements 
of our nation and has for too long been the privileged pleasure 
of the theatre-going minority. One only doubts whether such 
performances as Olivier’s Richard III might not by these 
means be almost overwhelmingly influential, standardizing 
stance, stage business and intonations by sheer force of ex- 
ample, so that Shakespearian acting might become as much a 
ritual repetition as, in a different sphere of entertainment, the 
D’Oyly Carte tradition is in Gilbert and Sullivan. The danger 
is real enough, but of the two alternatives it is surely better to 
have too much rather than too little recorded acting to draw 
on for inspiration. And anyway the acting profession is, and 
always will be, the last stronghold of rugged individualism. 
This very individualism was responsible for the excesses, as 
well as the successes, of the actor-managers who dominated 
the English stage for centuries. It is customary to accept with- 
out close enquiry the plea that far more adaptation (and not 
merely cutting) is necessary in filming a play than would be 
tolerated in a stage revival, because of differences between the 
media. John Houseman’s recent film of Julius Cesar, despite its 
mutilation of the last act, went far to show how little there is in 
this argument. On the other hand, the Orson Welles way with 
Macbeth and Castellani’s hacking of Romeo and Fuliet have 
shown how far the specious plea can go to reproduce in our 
time the sort of travesties that were common in the last two 
centuries and would not now be tolerated on a major stage. 
Olivier was criticized for taking liberties in his film Hamlet, of 
which the least defensible was not the tasteless minor emenda- 
tions (which, for example, ruined a blank verse line by changing 
‘lets’ to ‘hinders’) but wanton interference with the running 
order by transposing the ‘To be or not to be’ soliloquy and the 
nunnery scene, so that the former seemed to be the Prince’s 
reaction to a lovers’ quarrel. These alterations were made by 
Alan Dent who has more than once congratulated himself 
upon them without, so far as I know, ever answering this last 
and most serious complaint. The credit titles of Richard III 
follow Shakespeare’s name with ‘David Garrick, Colley Cibber, 
etc.’ Alan Dent is once more Text Adviser and ‘etc.’ is pre- 
sumably the non de plume under which he modestly, or is it only 
cautiously, seeks to conceal his handiwork. 
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What is most objectionable in the film of Richard III is not 
the interpolated material from other plays or versions, but the 
extensive interference with the running order of the earlier 
scenes, some intolerable cutting of essential speeches and the 
butchery of Richmond’s part, none of which can be laid at 
Cibber’s door, though one of his worst mistakes is resurrected, 
and for which the responsibility must therefore be Alan Dent’s, 
shared with Olivier as producer and director. By comparison 
with these arbitrary alterations, the tinkering with Hamlet 
fades into insignificance. Objections to that at the time were 
met with the contention, as impertinent as unconvincing, that 
only a few purists, who could be ignored, would know or care 
about the changes made. One had hoped that this was only 
the stubborn defence of what was by that time a fait accompli. 
The aggravation of these faults in the film of Richard III un- 
fortunately proves that nothing was learned from this contro- 
versy. Alan Dent has proceeded from insult of Shakespeare’s 
texts to injury, and it will be necessary to devote close atten- 
tion to the dramatic damage he has done to Richard III to dis- 
prove any further allegations of merely pedantic insistence on 
fine points. 

But before doing so it may be as well to comment on Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s share of the responsibility. The argument 
about whether or not a leading actor should be his own pro- 
ducer is an old one, and it may at least be agreed that there 
are many instances in which the dual responsibility has proved 
too much for one man in the theatre. Orson Welles is a con- 
spicuous example of the same failure in filming Shakespeare. 
Richard III shows that Olivier too can stumble badly in this 
way. And the moral surely is, as I suggested in writing of the 
Italian film of Romeo and Juliet (though that was not a case of 
actor-management), that the time has come for some of our 
best theatrical producers to be put in charge of film versions of 
Shakespeare. Peter Brook has already worked with Olivier in 
filming The Beggar's Opera. Glen Byam Shaw, whose 1953 
Stratford production of Richard III showed imaginative mastery 
of the play’s design at just the moment when he could have 
been invaluable in directing the film, would surely have pre- 
vented Alan Dent chopping and changing some of Shake- 
speare’s scenes as ruthlessly as Crookback decapitates his 
victims. ; 

Olivier’s film of Henry V opened ingeniously with the camera 
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floating down over Elizabethan London into the yard of the 
Globe playhouse where a performance of the play was in pro- 
gress. As it proceeded there was an almost imperceptible transi- 
tion from the theatricality of that performance to direct appre- 
hension of the historic action, an acceptable cinematic equi- 
valent to the conjuration of the Chorus that we allow ourselves 
to be transported to Southampton and thence to France. 
Houseman’s Julius Cesar tried a different tactic, using Cesar’s 
processional entry and the subsequent assassination to appeal 
to ‘certain emotional patterns arising from political events of 
the immediate past’, those memories of the modern dictators 
that were ‘part of our contemporary consciousness’ (and thereby 
giving the play a dubiously Shakespearian democratic slant 
from the outset). Olivier has attempted a similar appeal to 
contemporary emotions, and a more legitimate one, for the 
opening of Richard III. His commentary on one-of the admirable 
colour film records of the Coronation will be recalled. This 
may well have given him the idea of opening Richard III with 
the coronation of Edward IV, thereby enlisting popular 
sympathy for this play of royalty abused. ‘Here now begins,’ 
the introductory captions conclude, ‘one of the most famous 
and at the same time infamous of the legends that are attached 
to the Crown of England.’ And the first words heard, after the 
crown has been placed on Edward’s head by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in Westminster Abbey, are ‘God Save King 
Edward IV! Long Live King Edward IV!’ 

This may be dramatically permissible, though it is not his- 
tory and not Shakespeare. Edward was in fact crowned after 
the battle of Towton, nine years before the death of Henry VI, 
with whom he played Box and Cox on the throne in the 
intervening years. That coronation was heralded by Warwick 
in 3 Henry VI (2, 6, 87-8), but Shakespeare did not show it on 
the stage, so the last scene of 3 Henry VI has been pressed into 
service to supply dialogue. That scene takes place after the 
death of Henry VI, but starts tolerably to the present purpose 
with King Edward saying: 

Once more we sit in England’s royal throne 
Repurchased with the blood of enemies . . . 


from which it is cut to the boy Edward being saluted by his 
royal father and his uncles Clarence and Gloucester, who have 
a line or two apiece. In the film this scene is also made to 
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introduce various noble characters, who do not yet speak, to 
say nothing of Jane Shore, who is hanging around inside the 
Abbey to smile at the King, her lover, as he passes. He departs 
from the Abbey rather unceremoniously with his young son, 
both on one horse. Or is the shortage of horses, which will be 
the death of Richard, the theme of this play, perhaps? 

A general exodus leaves Gloucester alone in the throne room 
for the soliloquy that is the true opening of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, but before he finishes we are involved in a new 
departure from that play. In 1944, when Olivier first acted the 
part, he doubled the length of this opening soliloquy by adding 
to it much of the similar soliloquy spoken by Gloucester in 3 
Henry VI (3, 2), which is nearly twice as long as that in Richard 
III. The film soliloquy is extended in the same way, which is 
not in itself objectionable. But all reference to the plot against 
Clarence is deferred and the forty odd lines from the other play 
emphasize still more that Richard’s desig® to seize the crown 
is prompted by the belief that love forswore him in his mother’s 
womb, and earth affords this misshapen man no other joy. 
Then the speech winds up with a flagrant self-contradiction. 
Gloucester, gazing from a window on the funeral procession 
below, speaks lines that must be credited, presumably, to the 
anonymous ‘etc.’ 


Meantime I’ll marry with the Lady Anne, 
And here she comes lamenting her lost love 
Edward, the Prince of Wales. . . 


We are passing directly from the soliloquy to the wooing scene. 
Shakespeare is careful to interpose the scene with Clarence 
before he allows Gloucester to say ‘For then I’ll marry War- 
wick’s youngest daughter’. As Alan Dent presents it, the action 
describes a small circle and should logically end there. 
Gloucester is deformed and cannot believe he would be an 
acceptable lover. To compensate for this frustration he will 
therefore plot to seize the crown. But he woos the lady of his 
choice and wins her. So there is no need to go on with the plot, 
unless he has a new motive to impart, which he has not. Dent 
tries to cover his mistake by splitting the wooing of Anne into 
two separate scenes, between which the Clarence plot is inter- 
posed, but in fact it is clear at the end of the first of these two 
interviews that Gloucester will prevail on Lady Anne, and the 
division of the wooing is undesirable. Had Shakespeare written 
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the scenes in the order in which the film presents them, would 
he not have let Richard believe that he had failed with Anne 
and, thus confirmed in his belief that he is a man who cannot 
be loved, made him vent his bitterness on Clarence? Instead 
Richard says ‘T’ll have her.’ It should, of course, surprise no 
one that Shakespeare’s poetry, which was already becoming 
organic, cannot be arbitrarily rearranged in this way without 
making nonsense of it. Alan Dent has simply told a story of 
Beauty and the Beast and got the wrong answer. Shakespeare, 
who knew his dramatic business, shows that the Beast, des- 
pairing of love, embarked on fratricide before his meeting with 
Beauty, so that he put himself beyond the redemptive power 
of innocent love. Thus the Beast is bound to destroy Beauty, 
not she his beastliness. 

From the lines quoted above it will also have been noticed 
that the body in the box is not Henry VI, as in Shakespeare’s 
play, but his dead son, Anne’s former husband. It is perhaps 
more easily intelligible that Anne should be mourning her 
husband and not her father-in-law, though this makes her 
surrender to Richard much less credible. Richard III is, of 
course, the last of the main series of English history plays, and 
its opening is inevitably an aftermath of the Henry VI trilogy, 
somewhat confusing to those who are not familiar with those 
earlier plays. (Sir Barry Jackson said quizzically to me the 
other day: ‘I never have been quite sure who was in that 
coffin.’) But it may also be observed that Dent’s alteration has 
been virtually forced on him by his post-dating of Edward’s 
coronation. The new King could hardly take his crown before 
his dead predecessor was in the grave. 

The re-sorted Anne and Clarence scenes over, we reach the 
third scene of Shakespeare’s play only to find that the film has 
made a far more serious blunder, which has far-reaching 
effects on the total impression. When I saw the 1949 revival of 
Richard III in London I remarked on the brilliance of Olivier’s 
performance, but added: ‘The Tragedy of King Richard III? We 
glimpsed it only when Eileen Beldon’s ruined Queen accused 
him in a voice of doom and in the night before Bosworth Field 
when darkness comes down on Richard’s twisted soul.’ One of 
Colley Cibber’s worst offences was the extirpation of Queen 
Margaret, Henry’s widow, from the play. As C. B. Young wrote 
in the New Cambridge edition of Shakespeare’s play, pub- 
lished only last year, ‘the absence [from Cibber’s version] of 
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Margaret, at once the Chorus and the embodied Nemesis of 
the play, is loss irreparable’. This egregious fault Alan Dent 
has repeated, and aggravated by slashing the part of the 
Duchess of York to pieces. Miss Helen Haye acts the Duchess 
so well in the film that given the least chance she would have 
kept the human balance, but with some score of lines all told 
she is powerless to do so. The effect is to shift the whole drama 
further towards melodrama, to the sort of fight to a finish 
between rival gangsters, devoid of full human poignancy, 
which it becomes when the elder women’s parts are left out or 
cut almost to nothing. By way of compensation we see quite a 
lot of Jane Shore. Since this is not one of Cibber’s legacies, 
nothing has been found for her to say beyond ‘Good morrow, 
my lord.’ Pamela Brown speaks volumes with her Mona Lisa 
smile, but even she cannot make anything of a part that is 
non-existent, except in the old and possibly pre-Shakespearian 
True Tragedy of Richard III in which Jane Shore had a quite 
large speaking part. 

Of the other major faults of the screen text, and we cannot 
notice here the not few minor ones, short work must now be 
made. The one point, I have suggested, where Richard becomes 
something more human than a Wicked Uncle in royal robes 
and purple patches is his tormented soliloquy after the ghosts 
of his victims have appeared to him on the night before 
Bosworth Field. The film short-lists these apparitions. Not 
only those non-starters Henry VI and son, but Rivers, Grey 
and Vaughan are travellers who do not return to haunt their 
murderer, and Buckingham, scorning words, rushes the screen 
with an effective crescendo scream. Richard, starting out of 
his dreadful dream, should then exclaim — and the speech is 
so important that it must be fully quoted — 


Give me another horse! bind up my wounds! 
Have mercy, Jesu! — Soft, I did but dream. 

O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 
The light burns blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What do I fear? myself? there’s none else by. 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No — yes, I am: 
Then fly. What, from myself? Great reason why — 
Lest I revenge. Myself upon myself? 

Alack, I love myself. For any good 
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That I myself have done unto myself? 
O, no! Alas, I rather hate myself 

For hateful deeds committed by myself! 

I am a villain: yet I lie, I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well: fool, do not flatter. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree; 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree; 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all ‘Guilty! guilty!’ 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soul will pity me: 

Nay, wherefore should they, since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity for myself? 

Methought the souls of all that I had murdered 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. 


Incredibly, not one word of this remains. 

None of those apparitions that did deign to appear con- 
descended to speak a word to Richmond. But then his part is 
murdéred too, consisting of little more than a Welsh accent 
and a short prayer. He is not allowed the oration to his troops 
and is relieved by Stanley of the final duel with the usurper. 
Although, earlier in the battle, other horsemen chivalrously 
stood by while Richard and Richmond clashed in single 
combat, no sooner has Stanley closed with Crookback on foot 
than about fifty of his soldiers hurl themselves on the wounded 
man and gash him all over. He dies in convulsive twitches on 
the ground, stabbing insanely with his sword until it falls from 
the mutilated hand. The bloody corpse is then slung over a 
horse and as it plods away there is a close-up of the garter on 
Richard’s leg, with its motto ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense’. 
Unlike the film Hamlet, the man who could not make up his 
mind, Crookback, this epitaph is to tell us, was a man who made 
up a nasty one. It is not a thought that strikes us as covering 
the whole of what Shakespeare had to say in this earlier 
tragedy of blood. 

Part of what has been lost is indicated by a brilliant passing 
comment in Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s new book on Elizabethan 


Comedy : 
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When he wrote a cycle of secular history plays, depicting the 
Fall and Redemption of the English monarchy, Shakespeare 
was adapting the forms of the old Faith to the glory of the new 
state, as any good Protestant would do. With the fall of 
Richard II, the Garden of England is despoiled. With the 
casting out of the diabolic Richard III, and the triumph of the 
angelically supported Henry, the ghosts are led out of hell and 
the curse is annealed. A divine comedy is re-enacted in politi- 
cal terms. 


Glen Byam Shaw’s 1953 Stratford production apprehended 
this and symbolized it, making the arched gateway to the 
Tower and place of execution a fanged Hell’s Mouth of the 
sort used in the old Morality Plays (and for the York Mys- 
teries in 1951). The film deals death in divers places with none 
but decorative purpose or naturalistic effect. No wonder it can 
dispense with Richard’s cry ‘Have mercy, Jesu!’ If it makes 
good use of Crookback’s menacing shadow, it nowhere equals 
Wolfit’s master-stroke in preceding his first entrance with the 
shadow which grew to gigantic proportions before ever the 
actor himself was seen. It is so blind to the celestial orchestra- 
tion of the theme that it not only sends Stanley galloping 
across to Richmond’s camp in broad daylight, but follows 
Crookback’s ominous line ‘The sun will not be seen to-day’ — 
this is the eclipse of the sun of York — by fighting the battle 
immediately afterwards in bright Spanish sunshine which 
occasionally submerges an odd shot here and there in golden 
syrup. 

Over all these faults the acting casts its spell. The great 
moments of Olivier’s stage performance are all there and un- 
diminished. His delivery of the first soliloquy remains an 
exciting tour de force, the pace and point of his verbal assault on 
Edward’s queen and her dependants is breath-taking; if ever a 
man could speak daggers this man can. The frightful basilisk 
stare of hatred turned upon little York when he teases his 
uncle about the deformed shoulder is as blood-chilling as ever. 
The terrible pose he strikes when Buckingham is compelled to 
kneel and kiss his black-gloved hand has a satanic power, 
though he has swung down from the upper cloister on a bell- 
rope rather too like that other hunchback of Notre Dame. The 
ramming of the crimson cushion into Tyrell’s frightened face 


as he is told how the little Princes must be stifled is electrify- _ 


ing, and the rejection of Buckingham (which the film oddly 
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puts before this) is as lethal as one remembered it. 

The whole performance is superbly conceived, the costumes 
changing from dark red to black, and then black splashed with 
crimson, the visual emphasis passing from the limp to the 
horribly mutilated hand and thence to the high humped 
shoulder, so that the figure seems to grow more distorted under 
the weight of wickedness without ever really changing. The face 
is progressively drained of blood, and in its. whiteness there is 
something repellently feminine, not so much wizard as evil 
witch. The eyelids fall sharply as axes over eyes where dwells 
no tear-falling pity as the mouth thins into a cruel smile. 

Sir Ralph Richardson’s Buckingham is another good per- 
formance but towards the end of it something goes awry. If 
Richard’s sinister asides (Dover Wilson is surely right to print 
them as such) about the little Prince — ‘So wise so young, they 
say, do ne’er live long’ and ‘Short summers, lightly have a 
forward spring’ — are spoken ¢o an appreciative Buckingham, 
as they are here, it cannot surprise him when Richard later 
proposes to do away with the children. The film offers a solu- 
tion that is not taken by the actor. Richard’s imperious demand 
that Buckingham shall kiss the hand that has that instant been 
made royal by his hypocritical exertions — a piece of business 
not in the text — might be taken by Buckingham as a timely 
warning against leaving this royal cormorant with no further 
favours to require. But when Richardson temporizes with the 
King’s request that he should concur in the murder of the 
young Princes he does not convey this motive or indeed any 
other. And when he discards his headgear for the soliloquy 
before his execution, which he speaks well, his appearance of a 
slightly ruffled and bewildered clown is at odds with the 
character. 

The finest performance comes from Sir John Gielgud. This 
is the third Shakespeare film in succession that he has stolen, 
if that is the right word. His Cassius was the Colossus that 
bestrid Julius Cesar. His Prologue to the Castellani Romeo and 
Juliet utterly eclipsed everyone who spoke afterwards through- 
out that film. Now his rendering of Clarence’s dream, a con- 
summate piece of verse-speaking, gives the full human dimen- 
sion to the first scenes of Richard III. Gielgud’s use of the 
rhymed endings of the vague prophecy that has overthrown 
him not only conveys the humanity and character of Clarence 
and his appreciation of the irony of his plight, it is also an 
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object lesson to actors who seem determined at any cost to 
make verse sound like prose, which is rather like reading 
Milton as though it had been written by Shulman. Clarence’s 
pleading with his murderers is cut out of the film altogether, 
but long before that Gielgud has left his mark indelibly upon 
it. When will the studios cease treating Sir John as a useful 
supporting player and give him one of the leading Shake- 
spearian roles that he has made his own? 

There are other excellent performances, too: Alec Clunes as 
the unsuspecting and good-natured Hastings, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke as the dissipated, dying Edward, Claire Bloom, 
whose pretty face is not particularly expressive, but who 
manages here to suggest extremely well a young woman 
hypnotized by the serpent who destroys her. Mary Kerridge 
gives a well-judged performance as the abused Queen who 
feels authority, then security and at last her family slipping 
from her down the slope up which the monstrous and subtle 
enemy is always advancing, and both Paul Huson and Andy 
Shine do well as her youngest children, the ill-fated Princes. 
Richard III is a triumph for the actors, the designer and com- 
poser. It is at the same time the more remarkable and the more 
regrettable that it should be a triumph over a tampered text. 
Next time they should really be content to speak only what 
Shakespeare set down for them without trying to out-Cibber 
Cibber. 
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Out and About 


Evil in the Cinema 


by now finally evaporated, is that the cinema is return- 
ing to deliberate, non-political gloom. During the war, 
we were given either light comedies to keep our spirits up, or 
stirring tales of heroism to warm us for the fray. After the war, 
there came a spate of political dramas, some of them genuine 
works of art, such as Open City or Les Mains Sgles, others, like 
The Third Man or The Man Between, superb thrillers which held 
the attention but did not engage any deep emotion. The Cold 
War still continues, of course, but, compared to Stalin who lay 
like an incubus on the European spirit, Bulganin and 
Krushchev are almost a comedy team. Hence, no doubt, a 
new trend towards meretricious violence in films. We have, 
quite wrongly perhaps, relaxed, and so can afford to have 
our withers wrung gratuitously as we sit in the dark, steaming 
maw of the cinema, looking down its bright commercial throat. 
This, possibly fragile, generalization is suggested by three 
films seen in the last ten days — Rififi, Les Diaboliques and La 
Strada. In all three we are treated to the spectacle of a man 
beating a woman, and in all three the beating precedes a kind 
of rape. The total number of deaths is only ten, but the deaths 
themselves are interesting; a man is drugged, pushed into a 
bath and held under the water, a woman collapses slowly with 
heart-failure, a young cocaine-addict is shot as he emerges 
from his hideous sleep, a genial thief has his throat slit with a 
razor, and so on. Blood, suspicious moisture, bad food, sordid 
interiors, tuberculosis, heart-disease, madness, are the order of 
the day. These are the things which have enlivened the Christ- 
mas season and have ensured packed houses for weeks. How- 
ever, one of the three films is a work of art, while the other two 
represent high class prostitution of talent. It is perhaps worth 
considering where the difference lies. 
Rififi tells the story of a bank robbery carried out by four 


QO): sign, perhaps, that the war-time atmosphere has 
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professional criminals, and their subsequent extermination by 
a rival gang. At first the film seems boldly amoral, because it 
plunges us into the society of these criminals and shows us 
how they prepare the robbery as methodically and good- 
humouredly as they would build a hen-coop. In fact, although 
two of them are Italian, they have all the good old virtues of 
the artisan/bricoleur Frenchman, now unhappily on the wane. 
Their leader, excellently played by Jean Servais, is a tubercu- 
lar jail-bird with a splendid, Humphrey Bogart-St Bernard dog 
look. The other three are agreeable characters; a hefty French 
workman with a nice innocent wife and baby son, a jovial 
French-speaking Italian with a buxom mistress and his dapper 
compatriot who cannot resist a woman. We are entirely on 
their side. The robbery sequence is superbly done. There 
would be the makings here of a very original comedy or charac- 
ter study. The weakness arises from another element, which is 
used to give spice and bring about the dénodment. The jail-bird, 

whom we see in the first scenes behaving as an affectionate 
god-father to the little boy, discovers his ex-mistress who has 
not remained faithful to him. He takes her into a bed-room 
and scars her back with his belt; to judge by the jolting of the 

film, there is a cut here. The woman is now the mistress of a 

night-club proprietor, whose younger brother is a drug-addict 

armed with a razor. These ‘wicked’ criminals get wind of the 

successful robbery carried out by the ‘good’ criminals and 

there follows a riot of shooting and throat-slitting, which re- 

moves all the male characters. The point is that evil, genuinely 

ignored at the beginning, has been introduced in phoney 

fashion so that the film can end virtuously. There is no psycho- 

logical truth in the final episodes, only a surface tingle of ex- 

citement. The sadistic episode, which is the bridge from one 

part of the film to the other, is directly obscene because it is not 

set in any tragic framework. 

I am not asking for nicer films. All good drama is about evil, 
so we must have wife-beatings and drug-addicts. The trouble 
with most English films, for instance, is that they are too nice. 
Perhaps the English obsession with murder stories comes from 
the fact that the detective novel is a way of camouflaging evil, 
by putting it in the centre of the plot, in a stylized form, so 
that it cannot, by definition, be taken seriously. In other words, 
a detective story is a conundrum, based on non-apprehended 
evil and garnished with entertaining detail. However good the 
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detail, such a work can never be literature. Other nations, 
with a crueller everyday atmosphere — America and France, 
for instance — take this formula and pep it up with sadism and 
incidental realism, Les Diaboliques is a still clearer example of 
this than Rifif, being several degrees more obscene. It might 
have been made by a French Hitchcock, that is a Hitchcock 
who could let his sense of cruelty rip. The first part builds up 
the sinister figure of a private school headmaster, who beats his 
wife and mistress, tyrannizes his staff and feeds his pupils on 
bad fish and rotten lettuces. The two women decide to murder 
him and the operation is carried out with all the attention to 
detail devoted, in Rififi, to the bank robbery. Then the body, 
which has been dumped into the school swimming pool, dis- 
appears, and the second half of the film deals with the mounting 
tension caused by the question: who else is in the secret? 
Finally, the wife dies of heart failure and the film comes to a 
trick ending, which destroys any feeling of seriousness created 

by the earlier part. Here again, the horror is used as a spice 

and the film has no human centre. In Clouzot’s previous work, 

Le Salaire de la Peur, the wonderful episode of the lorry journey 

was lifted above mere suspense by the study of the changing 

relationship between the old driver and his young mate. In Les 

Diaboliques, the acting is just as impeccable, but there is no 

theme. Some of the incidental detail is good, the harshness of 
personal relationships in France being particularly well 

rendered. But the school itself seems incoherently nasty; I 

doubt whether it would be patronized by well-to-do pupils, as 

we are given to understand. Le Salaire de la Peur had a faint, 

anti-American, political message. Les Diaboliques has no 

political implication, except perhaps bourgeois decadence, of 
which it is itself an example. Let us hope the Party reprimands 

Mlle Simone Signoret for acting in such a depraved work. 

La Strada should not really be mentioned in the same breath 
as the other two productions because, unless I am mistaken, 
it is as good as the best Russian films. Here the horror is much 
greater still, but it is all transmuted into poetry. A slightly 
crazy peasant girl is sold by her mother to a professional 
strong man, who has a kind of caravan on a motor-cycle. He 
rapes her and treats her like an animal, to be trained only by 
beating. Nevertheless, she develops an affection for him which 
survives several terrible episodes. Eventually they join a circus 
in Rome, where the girl strikes up a friendship with a slightly 
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crazy acrobat. The acrobat teases the strong man and is finally 
killed by him. The shock sends the girl completely mad and she 
falls into a decline and dies. Baldly summed up in this way, the 
film sounds exactly the sort of thing that no one could bear to 
sit through, yet, strangely enough, it is bracing and exciting. I 
found fault only with the end where, in a slight concession to 
sentimentality, the strong man looks up to heaven and repents. 
The rest is ruthless and absolutely sound. One great beauty is 
that even cruelty is seen as a form of human solidarity. One 
cannot condemn the strong man, for instance, because he is only 
being true to his bestial nature; he remains pathetic, even 
when he is being brutal. There are many wonderful scenes, 
perfectly acted by Anthony Quinn and Guilietta Masina, in 
which we see the strange marriage between the bone-headed 
mountebank and the witch-like, idiot girl. But the best epi- 
sodes, perhaps, are first a conversation about the meaning of 
life between the half-crazed acrobat and the idiot girl and, 
second, an immensely Breughelesque country wedding, during 
which the idiot girl is taken upstairs by some children and made 
to dance in front of a hydrocephalic boy, who gapes vacantly 
from his bed. If Guilietta Masina is not a natural half-wit, 
either she or her director, Fellini, must be a genius. 

J. G. Ws 


The Vogue of Ugo Betti 


An old theatre manager I once knew used to say that audiences 
comprised three kinds of person, ‘the illuminati, the cogno- 
scenti and them what pays to come in’. The plays of Ugo Betti 
seem to be attractive to all three. Two of them are now running 
in the West End and a third has been given at the Arts. Now the 
film makers are after his work. The fame of Betti is made. Yet 
only a few months ago his name was unknown here. I had never 
heard it mentioned even by the illuminati and cognoscenti who 
are constantly puffing Italian art in London. Betti’s success 
appears to have been an accident. He was, it appears, an 
amateur writer, a judge by prefession. His poems had a small 
audience and his plays a brief life. He died two years ago and 
on his deathbed he learned that four of his works were to be 
put on in Paris. The three plays which have been produced 
this autumn were first given on the Third Programme. Two 
others have been chosen for Broadway and a further one is to 
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be given both here and in New York. Somebody has discovered 
not only a new playwright but also, it seems, a gold mine. 

Betti starts with one great advantage. He is an Italian. We 
are all Italophiles now and have been since Bicycle Thieves 
exacted our tears and those ten grilling days in Positano our 
toil and sweat. The popular cult for Italy began, I suppose, 
during the war, when the troops who had fought their way 
from Anzio to Rome found there a chance to rest in the sun 
and to drink vino, enjoy opera and discover the pleasure of 
ruins. But the cult would not have persisted if Italy had not 
fulfilled some need in the post-war world. As far as the English 
are concerned, I believe that it presents the most effective 
contrast climatically and spiritually with their own grey welfare 
state. Italy with its elegant rich and picturesque poor appeals 
to the nostalgic old Tory that lurks in every liberal heart. But 
its appeal is not merely that. In socializing our.charity we have 
somehow lost touch with individual suffering and have for- 
gotten our responsibility for it. Almost every Italian film I have 
seen has awakened the kind of feeling that gets numbed in a 
well-organized state. This is not, of course, to excuse Italy for 
its failure to deal with its problems of poverty. Probably the 
effect on the Italians of Galsworthy’s Strife and the social plays 
Miss Horniman used to present at the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
chester, would be as salutary as their current drama is on us. 

Betti is by no means a master dramatist if the two plays of 
his I have seen in London are a fair sample of his work. In 
parts they are crude and amateurish. Any hack writer with a 
feeling for the theatre could improve them without destroying 
their essential value. The more important of the two is The 
Queen and the Rebels at the Haymarket. Its title reminds one of 
a long line of musical plays or those Ruritanian dramas which 
came into vogue after the success of The Prisoner of Zenda. In- 
deed, it shares much of the style of those pieces. ‘Boris, Boris, 
you did not talk like this when you stroked the Cambridge boat 
to victory!’ cried a character in Her Love Against the World. 
‘Give us some illumination worthy of our cause’ demands the 
revolutionary general on the Haymarket stage when he wants 
the lights turned up. 

The Queen and the Rebels is, of course, a serious play on an 
important theme. But Betti has inserted the theme into a 
melodrama full of rhubarb dialogue and cheap coups de thédtre. 
There is, of course, no objection to a dramatist’s using melo- 
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drama as a serious vehicle. Both Sartre and Graham Greene 
employ it most effectively. But it must be good melodrama, 
taut and momentarily convincing. Betti’s is often inept and 
clumsily written. Even his trial scene goes wrong; one would 
have said before seeing this play that a dramatist who cannot 
write a trial scene cannot write anything. 

There are some magnificent moments in the first act. A 
careerist of the revolutionary movement, rotten and cowardly, 
is plotting the murder of the Queen with a hard-bitten prosti- 
tute who was once his mistress. It resembles the scene in 
Macbeth, ugly and evil yet compelling the audience to share the 
tension of the plotters. In the essentials Betti reveals his true 
excellence as a dramatist. The character of the prostitute is 
developing with every line. She lets the frightened wretch of a 
Queen escape; and then she herself with her whorish assurance 
is taken for the Queen. At first she is bitterly amused by the 
suggestion and plays up to it. And then pride takes possession 
and she acts the charade in earnest. She who has been the 
victim of men could assume for an hour the ‘recollection’ of her 
days of power and show even in the present the queenly attri- 
butes of courage and dignity. Even if the play had stopped 
here it would have been worth seeing. But Betti goes a stage 
further. The whore-queen is given a chance to escape. If she 
will betray the names of the Queen’s men and sully the Queen’s 
past by confessing to evil deeds, she may escape her execution- 
ers and go free. The pride is pricked. For the first time in her 
life she sees that choice is really free between the noble and the 
ignoble: and she chooses an heroic death. 

The play would be stronger still if Betti had had any real 
understanding of the political commissar who presents her with 
those alternatives. He is a priest who has turned nihilist for 
reasons which would not be adequate in such a man. The 
nihilism is too shallow, the bitter stuff of street corner oratory. 
I did not care for Henry Reed’s translation which seemed to 
produce some awkward phrases and rhythms, or for the style 
of production which heightened the more embarrassing pass- 
ages of melodrama. Irene Worth’s performance as the prosti- 
tute, and Leo McKern’s as the commissar, could have been 
excellent but for these limitations of author and producer. 

The other play, Summertime, at the Apollo, is a comedy in the 
simple style of Labiche-Martin. Here it is the first act that 
fails. It is more relaxed and more ordinary than a passage from 
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Mrs Dale’s Diary. The story is of a middle-class girl trying to 
bring the young man she has known since childhood to realize 
that he is in love with her. In the hope of allaying the tedium 
the producer has provided a vintage car and dressed the play 
in the pretty costumes of 1910. The scenery is delightful and the 
cast is first-rate — Nigel Stock as the young man, Geraldine 
McEwan as the girl, and Gwen Ffrangcon Davies as the aunt. 
In spite of all these aids the piece provides a thin night’s enter- 
tainment, and but for the Betti vogue it is unlikely that anybody 
would have thought it worth putting on. 

J. B. 


L’air de Paris 
Paris is a hundred thousand miles from London; not just an- 
other continent, but another planet. Everyone feels it, but no 
one can explain it. A different rhythm? The way that the 
French react so fiercely to life? Yet the same chilly rain was 
falling; people were scurrying for buses and undergrounds 
under the halo of their umbrellas, just as they had been doing 
in London. The news of the dissolution of the Assembly had 
just come through when I arrived. The newspapers, unanimous 
for once, all carried enormous headlines. Did anyone care? In 
France, everything is exciting except politics. Yet there did 
seem to be an unusual effervescence. The trick was perhaps a 
bit too shifty, even in the free-for-all and no-holds-barred 
atmosphere of French politics. M. Faure’s keenest supporters 
themselves were making no bones about it, admitting, over 
their demis in the Café Lipp, that the elections are being 
rushed through to prevent Mendés-France from forming a 
left-wing block that was threatening to be efficacious. As for 
the ostensible issue, no one but the experts understand it and, 
so far as I could see, no one else wants to. 

Owing to the time element, the campaign was beginning in 
even greater confusion than usual, with an immense expense of 
energy. Hoardings sprang up overnight and stood stark and 
bare, washed by the rain, till a couple of days later, when 
posters began to appear, bearing those bemusing sets of initials 
that mask the identities of the various parties, and setting forth 
rather breathless programmes for the well-being of France and 
the world. The first electoral meeting was held, and finished 
with twelve people in hospital. Then it was suddenly announced 
that inscription on the electoral rolls was to be obligatory. My 
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concierge had never voted in her life and would not have 
dreamed of doing so. ‘Ce sont tous des salauds,’ she likes to say of 
the politicians, and leaves them to get on with their nefarious 
doings without help from her. Now, faced with the prospect of 
a substantial fine, she hung up a notice: “The concierge is in 
the cellar’ on the door of her /oge and made off for the town hall, 
where she queued for two hours and came back with some hair- 
raising stories about bribes and promises of cushy jobs in return 
for inter-party support. They may not have been true, but she 
took it for granted they were. ‘It doesn’t matter who gets in,’ 
she says resignedly. “They’re all out for what they can make.’ 
I recognized the leit-motif of the French elector. 

The hoardings, the registration queues, the recondite 
editorials about apparentements, were impressive for a day or 
two, but soon revealed themselves to be much ado about no- 
thing. December is the month for literary prizes and nobody is 
going to change his mental habits for the sake of M. Faure. By 
the time the fatal first Monday arrives, the Press. has seen to it 
that the names of the various candidates for the Goncourt and 
the Renaudot have become household words and that the 
candidates themselves are in a state of nervous prostration. 
The whole ritual of this inexplicably important annual event 
seems to me worthy of the attention of an anthropologist. The 
long-drawn ceremonies of preparation, waiting, consecration 
and then the rapid fall into oblivion are a sort of living myth, 
like something out of the Golden Bough. This year’s victor is 
the God of Literature, photographed, interviewed, invited by 
duchesses, his lightest word reproduced in the gossip columns, 
the literary weeklies fighting to publish anything he may care 
to toss off. Last year’s victor is a name people recall with diffi- 
culty, confusing 1954 with 1953 and then probably getting it 
wrong. 

By a curious coincidence, both these brittle corn-kings of 
1955 are of Russian origin. At 1.15 p.m. the wireless told us 
that M. Ikor had the Goncourt; M. Govy the Renaudot. Half 
an hour later, the windows of every bookshop in Paris were 
being decorated with piles of the conquering volumes. By 
three o’clock, the cocktail parties were in full swing. Chez 
Plon, M. Govy was shaking hands in a rather dazed way. He 
must have spent a terrible morning, waiting by the telephone 
till his publisher rang through to tell him he was rich and fam- 
ous and summon him to come and face the journalists, but I 
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suppose he had forgotten about it in the subsequent excite- 
ment. As it is absolutely obligatory for anyone with the slightest 
literary ambition to be seen at these functions, the crowd was 
immense and the heat tropical. Men of letters by their hun- 
dreds dashed in from Montparnasse, where Albin Michel were 
celebrating Ikor’s Goncourt, forced their way to the buffet 
among the tinkling rain of falling buttons, and dashed off 
again, fortified by white wine and petits fours, their eyes glassy 
with the effort of trying to be seen in two places at once. Out- 
side, in the rue de la Garanciére, a curious crowd hung about, 
pointing out celebrities to each other. It was rather like a royal 
performance and if Govy was not quite a Princess Margaret, 
he was at least a Diana Dors. All this, of course, has nothing to 
do with literature and the people who organize the fuss most 
strenuously are the most cynical about it. 

The elections and the literary prizes are the noisy, extrovert 
face of Paris. But there was also the great exhibition of 
Etruscan art in the Louvre. Everywhere people were talking 
about the Etruscans in a familiar yet speculative way, as 
though they were unknown relations of whose existence they 
had just become aware. The very few books on the subject had 
suddenly become best sellers. The historical section of the 
exhibition was rather touchingly small, since no one really 
knows much about these people, but the art section was 
impressive, and there was something infinitely moving and 
mysterious in these representations of symbols of which no 
living soul knows the meaning. Little men dressed as bells, 
rising, tier on tier, around a funeral urn; horses with 
serpents’ tails; mermaids; a dying Adonis who is no Adonis 
but the figuration of some unknown legend; the sculptured 
portraits of long-nosed, dreamy-eyed men and women. Some- 
thing of China, something of Egypt, something of Greece and 
then, in the period of decadence, something of invading Rome. 
Inscriptions in a language that has never been deciphered. 
Funeral monuments showing the dead man clasped in the arms 
of his smiling wife, cherished with food and wine, beloved 
. . . but now it seems that the wife is no real spouse, but a 
figuration of death itself and the dead man has entered into a 
radiant marriage with her. Ce peu profond ruisseau calomnié, . . . 
Happy, flute-playing, death-loving people. 

When I came out of the Louvre, there was a light fog hang- 
ing over the Seine. Angels swam in the windows of the ‘Prin- 
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temps’, blessing the Christmas presents. Three more parties 
had got their posters up on the hoardings. The Goncourt and 
the Renaudot were dressed up with their proud white bands, all 
along the front of ‘La Hune’ in St-Germain-des-Prés, but 
people were already talking about next day’s ‘Prix Interallié’. 
The women in the rue Faubourg St Honoré were pale, with 
rosy lips and artificially slanted eyes and the little, pointed hats 
of the mysterious Etruscans. Back at home, my concierge 
sighed and said: ‘Now they’re saying we needn’t vote after all. 
Wasting my time!’ Paris, in December 1955. . . . 


c. M. 


Who’s Who 


W. H. BURN is Professor of Modern History at Durham University. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW, whom we invited to reply to G. F. 
Hudson’s article, is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Observer and the 
author of Russia by Daylight, etc. 


WALDO H. DUNN, College of Wooster, Ohio, 1907-1934, is the 
author of Froude and Carlyle (Longmans, 1930). 


HAROLD GRIFFITHS is the son of the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 
M.P., and is a leader-writer on the Manchester 
Guardian. 


MARY STOCKS is a Member of the University Grants Commission 
and was Principal of Westfield College, 1939-51. 


ROY WALKER is a drama, film and radio critic and the author of 
two Shakespearean Commentaries, The Times is Out 
of Joint and The Time is Free. 


$IR BEN BOWEN THOMAS is Permanent Secretary to the Welsh 
Department, Ministry of Education. 
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A Twentieth Century Document: 
Dr Thomas Jones C.H. 


Ben Bowen Thomas * 


significance owed nothing to birth, but was the cumula- 

tive product of his own beneficent living, involve such a 
widespread sense of loss as has now been caused by ‘T. J.’s’ 
death. It is right that we should say this, but he.would not want 
us to dwell upon it: ‘There are worse things than death - the 
loss of enterprise and courage and the loss of imaginative 
daring.’ The words are his. So, as we remember him to-day, 
let us rather recall his enterprise, his courage, his imaginative 
daring. 

One of our modern Welsh poets, Thomas Gwynn Jones, 
dedicated his Gregynog edition of collected poems to T. J. 
Several authors dedicated books to him, but the Gwynn Jones 
dedication gave him singular pleasure. It can summarize our 
tribute to-day — just: ‘T. J. - Dyled, Parch, Hoffter.’ ‘T J. - 
a sense of indebtedness, of respect, of affection.’ He would have 
been the first to insist that he was a debtor to all of us and to 
many more: ‘I am the product of those whom I have met.’ He 
never forgot those who had helped him —in Rhymney, Pengam, 
Aberystwyth, Glasgow, Belfast, Cardiff, London, New York - 
everywhere. But most significant of all was his partnership with 
his wife in the resources of grace and wisdom which it brought 
him. Latterly he used to speak of his debt to his parents: ‘I in- 
herited my father’s physique,’ he would say; ‘he would carry 
two sacks when others carried one.’ T. J. all his life carried 
more than two sackloads of responsibility, freely, strongly and 
gladly. He was eighty-four before he confessed that it was now 
time to go slow. He spoke of his mother, whose nature he 
believed he shared, with nostalgic gratitude — without that £90 
that she had saved for him, he would have missed his chance. 


* An excerpt from the memorial address on November grd, 1955. 


R isis does the passing of one person, a person whose 
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In his turn he gave a host of young men and women their 
chance too. 

His teacher, Roger Jones, brought him to the point of 
decision at Lewis’ School, Pengam, when he was twelve years 
old. ‘Jones! And do you mean to tell me that you have not 
read Macaulay on Clive? What have you been doing with 
your life?’ To the very end he strove to make amends for the 
errors of his youthful ways! 

But we must desist. To know that so many meant something 
to him means much to us to-day. 

In spite of the speed at which he lived, of the extent over 
which he ranged and the length of his days, there was always a 
wholeness and an integrity in his life. He advanced, meeting 
all life’s vicissitudes bravely - and he knew bereavement at 
first hand — always in good order, and on an ever-widening 
front. Rhymney — Monmouthshire (he was proud to be known 
as a Monmouthshire man) — Wales. And he took them all with 
him to Scotland and Ireland and brought them with him into 
the company of the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
and the English-speaking world. He did not pander to us Welsh 
people - dim caniadau ymwared — no emotional escapism. He 


often uttered home truths to our faces. Listen: 


The Welsh are not a master race . . . our culture radiates 
but a little beyond our shores ...on balance we are 
debtors to the rest of the world . . . hitherto we have been 
free to gather the finest fruit in the world’s garden and in re- 
turn to spare a few cuttings from our own. 


With a due sense of proportion he wanted Welsh cuttings to be 
top quality. He placed his gifts readily at the disposal of the 
leaders of the industrial, social and educational life of Wales. 
He wanted their products to achieve an accepted world hall- 
mark, and it was not his fault that his own gifts were not directly 
given to that task. True, his sense of nationhood did not over- 
ride other claims, but it was all-pervading and no man accepted 
and discharged its obligations with greater fidelity. Only four 
months ago he travelled from Kent to London to address a 
Welsh literary group. His last public speech, like his first, was 
delivered to his own people: 


Roedd Cymru fyth ar hyd ei rawd 
Ym mer ei esgyrn ef a’i gnawd. 
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His was a refreshing presence; he raised the sights of every 
company. Those large blue-grey eyes — they were liquid and 
mobile and could see round corners! That quickness and speed 
of mind, even, on occasion, that brusqueness ; the crisp sentences 
with point in every one; the musical voice with deep emotional 
undertones! Did it not appear sometimes that he had been 
born with a double endowment? He had a fine, cold mind — 
he was amused at Mrs Sidney Webb’s reference to his ‘simple 
mind’ — his comment was: ‘She should have said “subtle”. I 
always went to their house to listen, not to talk.’ It was as full 
and orderly as a directory — strictly for use and not for display. 
Then the strong nerve, the hard core! Yet he was sensitive to a 
degree, puckish, intuitive, impulsive and most susceptible to 
persons. Some of you will know how he loved to be spoilt - a 
feverish chill, perhaps! As soon as it registered, with wife, 
sisters — Harriet and Elizabeth — or friends, he would tuck 
himself away and all the books, papers, writing pads in the 
world would find their way to his room, to be spread-eagled 
over bed, chairs and tables in orderly profusion. 

We sometimes say that a man’s most important contribution 
to society is his work. Certainly T. J. worked as hard and with 
as much distinction as any in difficult places. But mere work 
never exhausted him. The compensations of sport and physical 
prowess meant nothing to him. ‘Exercise does not agree with 
us as a family,’ he would say. But he admired people who 
excelled where he failed. With regret he confessed, in his paper 
to the Double Crown Club in April 1954: ‘I have, in 80 years, 
created nothing of imperishable beauty with my hands.’ He 
envied mountaineers and, as an Arts man, he marvelled at the 
work of scientists - maybe because mountaineers experience 
the joys of achieving great heights and because scientists knew 
the excitement of revelation after revelation. Artists, mountain- 
eers, scientists, exceeded the humdrum norm. 

He found his recreations in exuberant well-doing. He was 
not too busy fighting tuberculosis and laying the foundations 
of the Welsh Board of Health to pioneer the W E A in Wales 
and to start The Welsh Outlook. When he was serving Lloyd 
George at the height of the 1914-18 war he was pouring 
formative ideas into the ears of Lord Haldane, the Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on thé University of Wales, and draft- 
ing a long-term policy for the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. In the middle of the tumult of the General Strike, 
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he was buying a large house in North Wales and planning a 
residential college of Adult Education - Coleg Harlech. In the 
meanwhile, he had helped to set up the Gregynog Press. While 
he was starting the Pilgrim Trust on its beneficent way he was 
directing a host of helping hands into those stricken corners of 
this country where social life was disintegrating under the 
stress of economic depression. At the same time, with elusive 
anonymity, he was discharging important missions at home 
and abroad. Later, when war came, he turned a beam into the 
blackout in the form of C E M A ~ and it still shines as the Arts 
Council. Here was no defeatism, alarm and despondency! It 
was always enterprise, courage and imaginative daring! 

Such a man believed in strength through growth. He was no 
mere defender of the status quo. No man was more aware of our 
classical and Christian heritage, of the seemliness of British 
ways. But to keep humanity moving, there must be eternal 
vigilance — and here was personal responsibility. ‘Nid oes bwrw 
arfau yn y rhyfel hwn.’ Like a juggler of uncommon skill he 
kept past, present and future harmoniously moving together. 
None saw the contemporary scene more clearly and with less 
glamour. None greeted the morrow more steadily and with 
clearer perception. His nature sought the frontiers, the growing 
points, so that to-morrow might be finer than to-day and richer 
than it was yesterday. Here was one who identified life with 
duty and found great joy in its high calling. 

It all started in Brynhyfryd Chapel, Rhymney, where it was 
an accepted axiom that “The merest humdrum scarecrow holds 
his title of manhood from the Maker direct.’ ‘With strength of 
heart and purity of purpose’ he bowed his energies to the 
service of all manner of men and found freedom and happiness 
in the doing. His nature was prophetic rather than priestly. 
He never gave priority to procedure. He held that mass 
demonstrations rarely clarified vision, that representative con- 
ferences seldom broke new ground. They had their uses — but 
not for him. Let free men get together from a sense of personal 
responsibility. If they were bent on action let them not be 
afraid of short cuts to the centres of authority. His technique 
was to see the need, clear his mind, choose his collaborators 
(one or two rich ones, if possible), bide his time, and act 
swiftly. Why should the twentieth century not possess its own 
congenial, creative, philanthropic forms? He liked to think 
that the Gregynog Press and the Pilgrim Trust might be 
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significant in such a context. Here were projections of a celestial 
Cabinet secretariat! Wise people, in lively contact with their 
fellows, meeting in private to devise ways of bringing truth, 
goodness, beauty in larger measure into this world! Annual 
reports he regarded as a concession to human frailty, interrup- 
ting the process of well-doing. “There are no annual reports in 
Heaven,” but if they must be produced, let them be of such 
distinction in content, format and style that they would 
improve the minds and refine the taste of the grubbers after 
facts! 

‘Swiftly’ was a favourite word of his. To be sluggish in well- 
doing was tantamount to doing nothing at all. To appear to be 
doing something, ‘being a fagade’ was his expression, and then 
doing nothing, was unbearable. ‘Have we the powers?’, he 
would ask, ‘Ifso, we must act properly, swiftly and fully.’ He had 
seen Lloyd George rip through red tape to accomplish much. It 
grieved him to see movements lose their momentum and make 
their preservation a first charge on their energies, and their 
own status and prestige overriding arbiters of policy. Listen 
again: 

Sir Walter Raleigh speaks somewhere of tribes of the Southern 

Seas who make images to be their gods, but they are careful 

to leave a hole in the image for the divinity to enter it. It is 

important that we leave a large hole in our machines for 

personality, human and divine, to enter in. 


He grieved to see conscientious men striving unwittingly to deny 
a right of entry to God and man. But he was no anarchist. He 
prized the legacy of the past; he rated efficiency in current 
business highly. He was proud that his papers could be pro- 
duced instantly. He prepared meticulously — he checked his 
references. But when all had been well done he was under no 
illusions. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth.’ The vital need 
was an ear sensitive enough to hear it whencesoever it came 
and whithersoever it went. And his was. 





Book Reviews 


SIGMUND FREUD. LIFE AND WORK. Vol. II. YEARS OF 
MATURITY. (Hogarth Press. 1955. 308.) 


This second volume leaves the years of early manhood and the 
gestation period when Freud’s theories of the neurosis took shape 
and takes us into the middle years. His formulations had already 
been expressed in a number of foundation works and the struggle 
for recognition had entered a new phase. Now the pioneer explorer 
of the undertones of the mind had gathered around him a band of 
devotees whose single-mindedness and convictions were so neces- 
sary to the furtherance-of his theories and the fearless exposition of 
views which by their very searching nature were hardly calculated 
to win easy acceptance. Yet, however brilliant the immediate band 
of followers, it was inevitable that some at least should, because of 
their merits as individuals, be unable to accept the vow of allegiance 
and the narrowing effects of a party line. Psychoanalytic theory 
and its practice must inevitably activate in its adherents the very 
complexes which it has laboriously disclosed, and in this respect the 
followers stand in a less objective relationship to the leading ex- 
ponent than do workers in the fixed science. It is not surprising that 
Adler’s secession occurred as the reaction to the demands for sub- 
ordination which the following demanded. C. G. Jung, whose 
ability and promise Freud early recognized, was in another case 
and his deviation was a bitter blow to Freud, who saw in him a 
spearhead of the movement which had initially an almost exclus- 
ively Jewish following. Fearing that anti-semitic Vienna would 
brand the movement as a Jewish product, Freud felt it would be 
wise to have as its leading exponent this son of a Swiss pastor. It was 
difficult to accept Jung’s criticisms which sprang from a deep anti- 
pathy to those pan-sexual theories which Freud regarded as the 
keystone of his early formulations. In a sense psycho-analysis proper 
gained by its very exclusiveness and, had Freud not objected to 
Jung’s deviations, it would have admitted a Trojan horse which was 
destined to destroy the citadel from within. Nevertheless, Freud 
was well served by the remaining loyal band which, by its single- 
mindedness and intellectual fruitfulness, carried on the founding 
ideas with such vehemence and, indeed, inflexibility. For the battle 
was still to be fought against sometimes libellous opposition. By 
doggedness, which Freud himself possessed in no small measure, 
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psycho-analysis won adherents and research workers in Vienna, 
Hungary, Germany and the United States. Freud’s extension of 
his theories to embrace basic ideas which appeared to find confirma- 
tion in the study of the Art impulse, anthropology and sociology 
laid the foundation of that Metapsychology which rested upon the 
firm soil of a system of basic assumptions. Nothing perhaps is so 
blinding as the white light of an ideal. This fact is one of the few 
links which bind Freud’s own personality to the rigid expression of 
his own theories. Dr Jones, with much sympathy and devotion 
which comes of his close affiliation, draws a moving portrait of the 
man himself. His apparent simplicity and his almost commonplace 
manner with regard to domesticity and friendship is strangely at 
variance with the novel and perhaps disquieting nature of his dis- 
coveries. He went about his life and work with an orderliness and 
objectivity which, admirable in every way, matches ill with the 
disclosure of the irrationality and passions of the human under- 
world which some regard as the sinister and even terror-provoking 
nature of the Unconscious which Freud so assiduously mapped out. 
Yet this very paradox is of the very nature of psycho-analytic theory 
of human emotional development. Nevertheless, exposing as it does 
the defences which man builds up from within to tame and to direct 
the dynamic forces of our nature, it still leaves us wondering why 
this, in many respects ordinary, kindly, cultured and painstaking 
man, produced a coherent, almost too coherent, theory which has 
shaken our complacency and exposed the grandeur, the miseries 
and the shams of human nature. Freud himself has hidden much of 
his early life on which psycho-analysis lays so much store. The result 
is we have the parts, we lack the vital band. Yet this remains as 
good a biography as one can wish for: based on personal contact, a 
multitude of letters and an expert knowledge of the theories which 


Dr Jones so skilfully unfolds. 
EMANUEL MILLER. 


GOLDEN INTERLUDE. The Edens in India 1836-42. By Janet 
Dunbar. (John Murray. 18s.) 

Some of us have known, and relished (like an over-ripe mango) 
Emily Eden’s Up the Country, a superb evocation of a Governor- 
General’s India before the Deluge. In it that most well-meaning, 
deceitful and overwhelmingly charming of pro-Consuls, Lord 
Auckland, is embalmed in the amber of his sister’s waspish, finicky, 
and absent-mindedly penetrating letters. So also lurking in the wings 
is sister Fanny. Now Miss Janet Dunbar has brought this other 
Eden on to the stage and out of her constructed a froth of a book 
crammed with all the impedimenta ofan oriental Grand Tour. A great 
deal of Golden Interlude (far too much in fact) is Miss Dunbar’s, but 
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Fanny Eden emerges from her scattered contributions and delightful 
drawings as someone much more than the Governor-General’s 
sister and Emily’s shadow. If it were a question of choice, I would 
abandon (though unwillingly) Emily, with her immense pride and 
her pre-occupation with the domestic economy of Indian life, for 
Fanny, who appears to have a heart as well as a head. 

The India the Eden’s caravanserai so diverted was a technicolor 
country, of Rajahs, sudden death, matchless rubies, emeralds, 
golden temples, and an occasional Koh-i-noor. The descriptions of 
the court of Ranjit Singh, ruler of the Punjab, savouring his vices 
with a corroding body and a single penetrating eye, are uncon- 
sciously ironic. Emily lards her descriptions with the ‘tut-tut’ of 
early Victorian morality, and a deadpan remark, after one of her 
parties, that ‘the result has been three aides-de-camp engaged to 
three nice English girls and the dismissal of various native Mrs 
Aides-de-camp. . . .’ Like a Victorian romance, Virtue, however 
depressing, always prevails. But though the lax morality of English- 
men is clear to Emily, the passion and violence tearing Ranjit 
Singh’s court passes her by. All the Edens are watching a Cinema- 
scope epic, they are in no way participating. There is heat, yes, and 
unsatisfactory sanitation, gaudiness, chi-chi and a smell in the 
drawing-room, but their whole life was a costume ball. Miss 
Dunbar’s book establishes this firmly. 

The first Afghan War came a little nearer home. A war like an 
episode in a badly constructed melodrama, overflowing with 
villains. Even then the death of Emily’s dog Chance overshadows 
catastrophe with its touching sentimentality — not a dry eye in the 
house. 

Golden Interlude is one of the most enjoyable books I have read for 
some time. Free from social or political criticism it exercises the trivia 
of British India in the late thirties of the last century, explores with 
naif wonder the superficial world of light, that was the fine lacquer 
of native India. It is an ironic comment on the divorce from reality 
of the rulers of India, that all there is left of this terrible period of our 
rule, all that can be said of George Auckland, who is so much its 
symbol, is that he was a charming fellow and brother of the author 


of Up the Country. 
MICHAEL EDWARDES. 


GRANVILLE BARKER. By C. B. Purdom. (Rockiliff. os.) 


Granville Barker is one of the most ‘Oh, yes!’ men of the modern 
theatre, running even Gordon Craig very close. ‘Barker? — oh yes, 
the Royal Court with what’s his name’; or ‘Barker? ~ oh yes, 
Gilbert Murray’s Greek plays’; or even, among the really knowing 
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ones, ‘Barker? - oh yes, The Voysey Inheritance, Waste, The Madras 
House’, Mr Purdom, using other people’s letters to excess, I think, 
has provided the book which ought to dispel such ignorance for 
those who are aware that it is ignorance and have any wish to have 
it dispelled. 

In the first place he explains the Vedrenne-Barker team and the 
work it did at the Royal Court. It was an expensive and in the end 
bankrupt attempt to introduce repertory into central London with 
a later and much more ambitious idea that it might grow into a 
national theatre. As an anything but sleeping partner Shaw put up 
a lot of the money and his losses were purely a matter of book- 
keeping. He profited most of all from the enterprise for it established 
him for good in London as a serious dramatist whose levity was 
almost as deceptive as his profundity. Barker got £20 a week out of 
the Court as long as it ran, some players were paid enough to keep 
them from starving, and there was a small balance in hand when 
the management left the Court. So it was not utter failure even on 
the money side. It was the attempt to move into the Savoy that 
brought the financial disaster. As a theatre, in a mere two years, 
it presented to London not only much of Shaw but Gilbert Murray’s 
Greek translations, plays by Yeats, the first theatrical work of Gals- 
worthy and Masefield, several of the works of Barker himself and a 
little Ibsen. It was not a theatre for tired businessmen, nor one for 
weary intellectuals, but it was certainly one in which the audience 
did not need to leave its intelligence in the cloakroom on the way 
in. The only theatre comparable to it to-day is the Arts, though it 
might be fair to say that both in the repertory method and in the 
style of some productions, the Old Vic is indebted to methods which 
were first tried at the Royal Court. 

Although he does not specially emphasize the personal side of 
his life, Mr Purdom contrives to make it seem that Barker was not 
a particularly happy man, though both his marriages were to 
remarkably beautiful women —- Lillah McCarthy and Helen 
Huntington. This may be simply because Barker was a pure intel- 
lectual working in the very earthy world of the theatre at a time 
when intellectuals were more than unusually unwelcome. If his 
whole career seemed to be a retreat from the practical to the 
theoretical this is fully explained in the biography. The wonder is 
that he never became a refugee from reality, never ran as far away 
from the theatre as Gordon Craig did, and remained, even as a 
theorist, a severely practical man. Obviously there is more of the 
Granville Barker story to be told on a less austere level, but Mr 
Purdom’s will certainly be, for a long time to come, the scholarly 
work on the subject. 

GERARD Fay. 
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THE INTELLIGENT HEART. (The story of D. H. Lawrence.) By 
Harry T. Moore. (Heinemann. Pp. 468. 255. net.) 

D. H. Lawrence’s public was already in Mr Moore’s debt before he 
produced this book, which is bigger and more complete than his 
last on the same subject. There can hardly be anybody alive with 
anything of interest to report about Lawrence’s doings whom he has 
not interviewed or written to, or any surviving letter by Lawrence 
which he has not unearthed. And he has succeeded in transmuting 
all this prodigious research into a lucid and fluent narrative. Being 
already convinced that Lawrence is important enough to justify such 
a monumental study, I am not in a position to say whether it would 
convert the doubtful, but it is hard to believe that anyone could fail 
to be interested or to admire the good taste with which Mr Moore 
handles the more difficult moods of his obstreperous subject. For 
example, Lawrence writes about his mother-in-law: ‘. . . this awful 
atmosphere of old women who devour the life of everything around 
them. Truly old and elderly women are ghastly, ghastly, eating up 
all life with hoggish greed, to keep themselves alive.’ And Mr Moore 
gently comments: ‘Lawrence usually got on better than that with 
his mother-in-law, of whom he was very fond.’ 

This is typical of his attitude throughout, and the same modest 
good manners are extended to the people who quarrelled around 
Lawrence. But, although tactful and self-effacing, Mr Moore avoids 
excessive sweetness; he is not afraid to mention Lawrence’s occasional 
meannesses, and he has some amusingly sharp comments on Mrs 
Luhan and others. His book is mainly descriptive, but when textual 
elucidation is called for he is impressively knowledgeable. It is no 
doubt a fault on the right side, but he seems on occasion to be almost 
too careful to avoid critical contentiousness. Thus, after an apt com- 
parison between the styles of Katherine Mansfield and Lawrence, he 
quotes without comment a very interesting passage from an essay by 
Mr Robert Liddell: 


Katherine Mansfield said somewhere that there were three Law- 
rences: the black devil, whom she hated; the prophet, in whom she 
did not believe; and the man and artist whom she loved and valued. 
Now that it is twenty-four years since he died, can we not rid ourselves 
of the devil and the prophet — for whom there is no future — and find 
the man and artist, who is immortal? 


We should have liked to have our biographer’s comment on Mr 
Liddell’s suggestion because there is no doubt that nearly all serious 
critics - with the notable exception of Mr Middleton Murry, and 
also of Mr Eliot in his occasional references to Lawrence — have 
shown a tendency to adopt it; and yet it seems most unlikely that 
Lawrence himself would have approved of it. Might he not have pre- 
ferred the tragic view of him in Son of Woman, or even the pained 
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concern for him in After Strange Gods, to the treatment of those ad- 
mirers who divide him into three parts and then ‘rid themselves’ of 
the parts they find awkward ? 

To describe Lawrence as a writer of ‘magical’ prose or even as a 
great ‘novelist’ does not ring true. It is possible to think of Jane 
Austen or Balzac or Turgenev as novelists, tout court. But it is almost 
as misleading to place Lawrence in the same category as it would be 
to place Rousseau in it. But these considerations are not directly 
relevant to The Intelligent Heart, whose purpose is biographical and 
is so fully achieved that it strikes the reader as no departure from Mr 
Moore’s habitual modesty when he says that ‘the present effort gives 
as much of Lawrence’s life as we can now know’. 

RICHARD REES. 


THE QUIET AMERICAN. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 135. 6d.) 


When Hemingway, in Across the River, launched his celebrated 
armoured assault on the British lines, he probably did not suspect 
that the stylistic instrument forged by him with so much labour 
over the years would one day recoil with damaging effect upon the 
troops crouching behind his own national parapet. The occurrence 
of this recoil in Mr Graham Greene’s new novel has hitherto 
escaped attention, possibly because our literary Geiger counters 
have been too busy registering the political shock waves sent out by 
Mr Greene’s fictional explosion. The reviewers have fastened on 
his overt dislike of the United States, and quite overlooked the ex- 
tent to which he is indebted to contemporary American writing for 
the creation of his central character, the Yankee-baiting Fowler. 
Since this line of approach has hitherto been neglected, it may be 
worth pursuing it a little further. 

An attentive reader of Mr Graham Greene’s Indo-Chinese 
reportage pieces in the Sunday Times could have predicted the tone 
and temper of his next major fictional effort. Reporting was bound 
to come into it, to the extent that the Indo-Chinese landscape was 
relevant to the action. The political approach would be dictated by 
the author’s sympathy for the French, his awareness of the hopeless- 
ness of their fight, his mingled liking and disdain for the people of 
Indo-China, and his bitter admiration of the nationalist-Com- 
munist Vietminh. The unexpected element in the novel is the 
strength and consistency of Mr Greene’s dislike of the Americans, a 
sentiment ranging from disapproval of their policies, suspicion of 
their motives, and contempt for their methods, to a sour refusal to 
see anything of value in their way of life. There is a Kiplingesque 
strain in his contemptuous dismissal of their professed beliefs, just 
as there is an Orwellian note in his dour suspicion of their aims 
(Orwell, one recalls, admired Kipling’s realism). But, and this is 
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the point which seems to have escaped the reviewers, Mr Greene’s 
hero, Thomas Fowler (it is impossible to accept Mr Evelyn Waugh’s 
embarrassed and unconvincing attempt to dissociate the protag- 
onist from his creator), exists only by virtue of his descent from a long 
line of ‘tough’ characters in modern American fiction. Except for 
his London address, and the somewhat surprising information that 
he is due to become foreign editor on an important British daily 
(which can it be?), Fowler could have walked straight out of the 
fictional Los Angeles of James M. Cain and Raymond Chandler; 
indeed, there are moments when one half expects him to drop the 
mask and admit that he is really Philip Marlowe, Mr Chandler’s 
private-eye, sleuthing around in Indo-China improbably disguised 
as a British correspondent. Put Fowler down in Hollywood, and 
you have the ideal part for Humphrey Bogart, down to the 
cynical wisecracks about women and the verbal fencing with the 
police. 
The final joke then is on Mr Greene, for if the Americanization 
of the English novel has reached the point where even a Yankee- 
hating character like Fowler can only be presented in terms of the 
hard-boiled school of American fiction, the literary war has really 
been won by the Americans, however much this result may be con- 
cealed by Greene-Fowler’s sarcastic comments on their manners, 
morals and ideals. An elaboration of this point would require a 
fairly lengthy and tedious analysis of the book’s style, and particu- 
larly of Fowler’s internal monologue, with its recurrent lapses into 
tough-guy imagery, to say nothing of his frequent descent into 
Chandleresque realism. (‘I went into the passage. There was a door 
opposite marked Men. I went in and locked the door and sitting 
with my head against the cold wall, I cried. I hadn’t cried until 
now. Even their lavatories were air-conditioned, and presently the 
temperate tempered air dried my tears as it dries the spit in your 
mouth and the seed in your body.’) The only point worth making 
in this context is that Greene has added nothing to the kind of 
mental introspection with which the American novel has made us 
familiar ever since Hemingway’s protagonist in The Sun Also Rises 
glared at his image in the mirror and cursed his bad luck. They are 
all alike, these heroes of our time: tough, cynical, self-reliant, brutal 
and not averse from illegality, or even murder, if it can be 
managed without too much danger. Fowler’s pseudo-political 
motivation for letting the Vietminh ‘take care’ of the American 
intruder, Alden Pyle, who has stolen his girl and generally messed 
up his life, is as factitious and unconvincing as the humanitarian 
indignation he is supposed to feel over Pyle’s callousness in supply- 
ing explosives to some murderous faction in Indo-China’s complex 
civil war. His final behaviour shows that his act was motivated by 
jealousy and dislike — there were other ways of discouraging Pyle 
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from playing with explosives, but there was no other way of getting 
rid of him as a successful competitor for the girl’s favour. 

It is not strange that some people have read a deep political 
meaning into Fowler’s decision to help the Vietminh liquidate 
Pyle, but they are doing Greene an injustice: in terms of his bril- 
liantly constructed thriller there is no other way out of the difficulty 
created by the juxtaposition of two such characters. There are echoes 
of Malraux in the internal monologue with which Fowler tries to 
justify his action, and in his verbal duel with the philosophical 
police officer (another stock character of modern detective fiction, 
though this time French, not American); but in the context of a 
squalid murder perpetrated for personal ends they do not sound 
very convincing. Greene is at his best as a writer where he angli- 
cizes the stylistic instruments of the California school. Whether this 
achievement is worth the expenditure of quite so much political 
pathos is another question. 

G. L. ARNOLD 


ON MODERN LITERATURE. Lectures and Addresses by W. P. Ker. 
Edited by Terence Spencer and James Sutherland. (Oxford. At the 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 281. 355.) 


INTERPRETATIONS. ESSAYS ON TWELVE ENGLISH POEMS. 
Edited by John Wain. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 237. 255.) 


PORTRAIT OF VINCENT. A VAN GOGH BIOGRAPHY. By Law- 
rence and Elisabeth Hanson. (Chatto and Windus with Secker and 
Warburg. Pp. 308. 15s.) 

WINTER’S TALES. Number One. (Macmillan. Pp. 363. 16s.) 


In a recent letter to the Press, a student of W. P. Ker’s has recalled 
the fact that the Professor ‘prided himself . . . on arousing en- 
thusiasm without showing it himself’. The impression received more 
than half a century ago emerges unimpaired from this volume of 
lectures and addresses, published on the occasion of the centenary 
of Ker’s birth. There is no outward fire; an overt imperturbability 
governs the flow of each plain, evenly-balanced sentence. And yet 
a mounting enthusiasm is infallibly kindled in the reader; the effect 
of pure quality, unspiced by rhetoric or incidental humour. In an 
essay on Wordsworth, Ker discusses an unexpected affinity between 
that poet and writers like Rousseau and Carlyle. “The quiet, grave 
Wordsworth’ of tradition, he suggests, was in fact a man who 
throughout his life believed that passion, right or wrong, was always 
self-justified. The reader may suspect a similar equation between 
the gravity of Ker’s manner and the ardour it so cunningly belies. 

A dozen essays; a dozen young critics: their aim — to show the 
enquiring layman how to read a poem. The chairman introduces 
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his panel with tact and some perceptible disquiet. Admittedly, the 
quality is uneven; but there are rewards for the layman courageous 
enough not only to read a poem, but also to confront a critical 
essay. (Will he be intimidated, one wonders, by Mr Christopher 
Gillie’s opening phrase — ‘I once thought that Pope’s Elegy was an 
easy poem’ ?) The works discussed range from a close analysis of The 
Phoenix and the Turtle. by Mr A. Alvarez, to The Love Song of 7. Alfred 
Prufrock, by Mr Joseph Margolis. Mr W. W. Robson is excellent on 
Wordsworth; as is Mr Charles Tomlinson on Christabel (in his 
analysis of the symbols, he overlooks, by the way, the affinity be- 
tween a moon ‘both small and dull’, and the snake-eye of Geraldine, 
similarly described). The imaginative and stimulating summing up 
by Mr G. S. Fraser should on no account be missed. 

The story of Van Gogh, re-assembled from material old and new, 
is told by the Hansons in a clear, well-documented and impartial 
biography which effectively describes the terrible and triumphant 
life-story of a man of genius. The reader is provided with an assur- 
ance that everything in the book ‘is solidly based on ascertained 
facts’; an assurance, the authors add, which ‘will not be necessary 
to previous readers . . . of our works.’ Possibly; the newcomer, 
nevertheless, may well feel some disquiet at being required to sur- 
render curiosity and judgement alike: a disquiet by no means 
allayed by the fact that the authors, while acknowledging that Van 
Gogh is one of the world’s great letter-writers, have seen fit to para- 
phrase every letter quoted. In an Appendix, the writers explain why 
the letters are impossible to read without a struggle; the struggle, 
they add, ‘is of course very much worth while’. Why, then, deprive 
the reader of it, and substitute instead the flavourless junket of a 
reader’s digest? The over-sensitive may be further alienated by the 
remark that ‘of art criticism as such there is nothing in the book — 
our descriptions are made in words that can be understood by any 
reader’. So patronizing a tone does marked disservice to the many 
excellent qualities of this interesting book. 

Winter’s Tales, but nothing in the least wintry about them; on 
the contrary; all twelve share and share alike a high summer of 
abundance and ease. The themes, love, lust, hunger, hatred or 
frustration are in each case effectively and disturbingly exploited. 
The level, uniformly high, is as effortlessly maintained by the 
newcomer as by the veteran. Compare, for instance, Miss Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s brilliant story, My Books Are My Children, with 
Mr Peter Towry’s exploration of the strange uncharted land- 
scape of the conventional honeymoon. In every respect, a volume 
of exceptional quality. 


BETTY MILLER. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers will be 
proper names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues, including all those to which the 
answers are at all recondite, will also contain further help, such as a reference to 
a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will be 
used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to make the puzzles 
difficult but fair, and to enable the solver to save himself research by ingenuity 
when allusions escape him or go outside his knowledge. Explanatory notes, with 
references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the first of a new Competition series of six. The winner in the 
last competition will be annouced in our February issue. 
The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 
For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 
Solutions should be sent to: 
The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, January 23rd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Eliot’s presentation of Napoleon’s army’s method of progress? (11) 
Oliver Baldwin’s resting place in the midst of toil (5) 

Bother an encompassing invader’s day! says the dashing French 
warrior (1, 8) 

Precious Stream in operatic form (9) 

Holmes’ snaky girl, the merrymaid (5) 

Lowell’s papers, and great cartoonist (6) 

French novelist’s version of Shetland (8) 

Holmes’s enemy has to die in Rome, fond of pictures (8) 

The best part’s forte, more suitable for a bass (6) 

To be seen in Wales, in Beaumaris Castle (5) 

Epithet for the Peerless Celibate (9) 

My Weir was unfinished: there’s dimness in my bird (9) 

Spenser’s monster, contributing to Shakespeare’s comedy (5) 
Buchan’s novel, banned for ‘Paddy dear’? (11) 


CLUES DOWN 


Dramatist who reveals what Mother sews with? (9) 

O.’s dame — end quite disastrous! (9) 

‘The lads in their hundreds to — come in for the fair’ (6) 
Novelist and poet ducks one of the Sitwells off Marseille! (8) 
Novelist who believed in eleventh-hour recoveries? (5) 
Stevenson’s Israel, for whom the whistle blows! (5) 

Alas, in climbing obstacles, he was slain by his sire (6) 
Norman, a celestial spirit with an extra tail (6) 

Essentially a Jittle girl, in a famous shop (4, 5) 

Nathaniel shows what’s wrong with Kenneth! (9) 

Married Effie Deans — a name familiar to chess players (8) 
Even the best of housewives has to spoil a variegated hat (6) 


Problems on the way to the sea in Irish drama (6) 


4’s heroine will take the morning at home, thanks! (6) 
Spray for Howard with a nasty cold! (5) 
One was a fireside girl, another was called so for short (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 8 


NOTES 


ACROSS 
1. A caul in May. 12. M. Lescaut: 
on, cricket. 14. The Dancing Floor: 
she, yell. 16. Sitwell. 19. Horace 
W.: Miss Trant. 24. Invictus. 25. 
Merchant of Venice. 26. Troilus @ 
Cressida 5, 5: Othello 1, 1. 27. 
Sawin, Lowell, Biglow Papers. 28. 
g, any Mede. 


DOWN 
1. You Never Can Tell. 2. Loyalties: 
Canning. 3. Campbell’s poem: 
dreadful linocut. 4. Hervey Allen. 
6. Saint Joan. 9. rob, rio, boo, la: 
Bleak House. 18. D.H.L.: Where The 
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R. Ends. 20. I Henry IV, 3, 3. 21. 
W. J. Locke. 24. Lisbeth Fischer: 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Twenty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $5.50. 
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